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What everyone should 


know about Janguages 


Do you need to be gifted in order to 


speak one or more foreign languages | 


really well? Some people learn more 
quickly than others, but it is safe to say 
that you can become fluent in any lan- 


| 
| 
| 


guage you choose provided you go about | 


it the right way. The Linguaphone system 
with its recorded voices of distinguished 
speakers and professors makes language 
learning quick and easy for anyone. 


Is it possible to learn a new language at 
home? With the textbooks alone, this is 
extremely difficult. But with a Lingua- 
phone course you can tackle a new 
language with ease. From the very first 
you hear the language faultlessly spoken 
on Linguaphone records. You can pause 
when you wish and you can replay even 
a short phrase as often as you please. 
You quickly learn the vocabulary with 
the minimum of effort. If you are 
planning to visit countries whose lan- 


guage you have never studied, a Lingua- 
phone course is the ideal way to ensure 
full enjoyment from the trip. 


Can you quickly gain fluency in a 
language you learnt at school? There is 
no better way than Linguaphone. It will 
do far more than brush up your know- 
ledge of the language. It will give you 
fluency and knowledge of idiom you 
never had before. And it will accustom 
you to the native lilt and rhythm of the 
language as only the living voice can do. 


Does a Linguaphone course give you a 
complete knowledge of the language? By 
following a Linguaphone course you 
gain a complete knowledge of the 
language, including its grammar and 
idiom. Even if your main purpose in 
learning the language is to read and 
write it, Linguaphone is still by far the 
best way to learn. 


LINGUAPHONE For Laneuaces 


THERE ARE watesns 

LINGUAPHONE COURSES IN: ] Na 
French Swedish English } 
German Norwegian Persian | Address 
Spanish Finnish Chinese } 
Italian Icelandic Hindustani 
Portuguese Dutch Arabic 
Russian Afrikaans (Egyptian) 
Polish Esperanto Modern 
Czech Irish Hebrew 


Modern Greek 
This booklet answers all your questions 


Post the coupon opposite for free 26-page 
booklet and details of 7 days’ free trial offer, 
in any language. 


(BLOCK CAPITALS) 





] To the LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE (Dept. L14) 

] Linguaphone House, 207 Regent St., London WI. 

] Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about 
the Linguaphone method of language learning and 
details of the Week's Free Trial Offer. 
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INVESTMENT 5 


The recent heavy fall in share values emphasises 
the wisdom of investing money in a good Building 
Society. For instance, £500 invested in the “‘Planet”’ 
before these troubles started, is still £500 today—and 
will be £500 in the future. Never any loss of Capital. 

The financial strength of this century-old organ- 
ization is beyond all doubt. It has been under the same 
control for over 25 years; is a founder-member of the 
Building Societies Association, and throughout its 
existence has maintained the highest standards for 
safeguarding the interests of its shareholders. 

Allowing for Income Tax at the standard rate, 
each *‘ Planet ’’ £1 share yields the equivalent of over 
£6.10.0 per cent, per annum. Inteérést is calculated 
on daily balances ; Capital is immediately redeem- 
able at par. 

Limited investment (£5,000 maximum) can now 
be accepted. Postcard or telephone will bring you 
fall details. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Est. 1848) 
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Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.€.2 
(Telephone : Monarch 8985) 
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MARKING TIME 


ture should have been one of relative inaction for British 

foreign policy. This time last year Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment resembled nothing so much as a chicken continuing to 
run in circles with its head cut off, and, though some of the 
damage has been repaired, the self-confidence which comes 
from having a brain of one’s own has not yet returned. In fact, 
1957 has brought about little change in the basic factors 
governing this country’s external relations. 

Of these some are purely negative. By now it is a platitude 
to repeat that Great Britain will be unable to play its full 
part in the world until a successful attempt is made to cope 
with inflation and economic instability at home. Some prob- 
lems, indeed—in particular those concerned with assistance 
to underdeveloped countries—will always be insoluble as. 
long as Western Europe has not adjusted itself to post-war 
economic conditions. Looked at from the latitude of Harwell, 
it may well be that the most important step in British foreign 
policy during 1957 was the announcement that some progress 
has been made towards harnessing the powers released in the 
hydrogen bomb by thermo-nuclear fusion. Britain’s power in 
the world must depend directly on its technical ability and 
its power to support itself without help from the US or any- 
where else. 


I: was inevitable that the year following the Suez adven- 


* * * 


This once said, it should be clearly understood after Suez 
that this country can only pursue policies based on its con- 
nections with the US, with the Commonwealth and with 
Europe. One of the achievements of the present Government 
has been to bring back Anglo-American relations to a state of 
normal cordiality. The stages of this resurrection were the 
Bermuda conference and the Prime Minister’s visit to Wash- 
ington, but the harmony reached between President Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Dulles on the one hand and Mr. Macmillan 
on the other appears slightly more dubious when viewed in the 
light of the recent NATO conference in Paris. There the 
British delegation seems to have surrendered far too easily to 
American diplomatic petrifaction and to have failed to take 
the opportunity to support those elements in the US who 
realise that Stonewall Dulles is more likely to lose a White 
Oak Swamp than win a Shenandoah Valley. The role in which 
British diplomacy is likely to be most useful is that of a 
pressure-group in Washington and within NATO for taking 
every possible opportunity of talking with the Russians on 
an Ordinary diplomatic level—if only for the sake of prevent- 
ing Mr. Khrushchev from appearing to be the only person in 
favour of peace. American diplomacy has usually seemed to 
be oblivious of the dangers of allowing Russia to make the 
running in the field of political warfare or diplomatic post- 


’ task of resisting a threat from the Soviet Union, which, under 





man’s knock. Britain should certainly remind the State 
Department of this and should not be diverted from the task 
of instilling some positive policy into NATO by continuance 
of the post-Suez shakes. 

Not less in importance is the tie with the Commonwealth, 
and here Suez may well have done more damage even than 
was at first apparent. The past year has seen difficulties in our 
relations with India as well as signs of strain in those with new 
members of the Commonwealth such as Ghana or Malaya. 
For these tensions which are inevitable, given the present state 
of the world and the exacerbated condition of Afro-Asian 
nationalism, the only remedies are time and tact. Sometimes 
it is hard not to agree with Mr. Kennan that the best thing 
the West can do is to leave Asia alone, but this would hardly 
be possible in practice. What must be avoided at all costs is 
the adoption of an easy moral superiority. The British equiva. 
lent of the blustering rhetoric often used by African or Asian 
political demagogues is the line—often adopted in certain 
sections of the press during the past year—that it was only 
ourselves who were capable of making those benighted coun- 
tries function. The nearest thing we have to Mr. Krobo Edusei 
in these islands is Lord Beaverbrook, and that is a fact which 
does no good to our relations with the Commonwealth. Get- 
ting on with Africa and Asia is hard enough at the best of 
times without the addition of any number of Fleet Street bulls 
in this most fragile of china shops. What is wanted is a rela- 
tion of confidence between, ourselves and the Afro-Asian 
members of the Commonwealth. The foundations for this 
exist; it is of the utmost importance both for ourselves and 
the free world that the house should be built. 

* * * 


Thirdly, our relations with Western Europe are important 
—particularly because of the Common Market treaties which 
came into force this week. Unfortunately, the present impo- 
tence of France seems likely'to hold up the implementing of 
the Common Market treaties and will certainly make agree- 
ment on a Free Trade Area more difficult. A certain amount 
of progress has been made during the past year, but there is 
a long way to go before any tangible results are achieved, 
although there was a foretaste of what might be done in the 
massive reductions of British steel tariffs a month or two ago. 
Mr. Macmillan and his Government are firmly committed to 
the making of Europe. They must not allow difficulties—or 
the foolishness of a part of the Opposition—to prevent them 
from carrying out the one really constructive item in their 
foreign programme. 

For, depressingly enough, the main effort of British foreign 
policy during the past year has been put into the negative 
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the guidance of a new sorcerer’s apprentice, has 
assumed ever more diverse forms. The past year 
has seen no real advance towards a solution of 
the problem of just how the West and Russia are 
to co-exist amicably. Faced by Soviet technologi- 
cal advances and by Communist ability to profit 
from Afro-Asian distrust of the West, the NATO 
Powers have passed from alliance to interdepen- 
dence, but have failed to produce any new politi- 
cal initiative. Yet IRBMs, while excellent as signs 
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of military strength, are no answer to a barrage 
of letters from Mr. Khrushchev or to the use 
Moscow Radio will make of them. The most 
important single task in 1958 will be to evolve a 
properly flexible Western diplomacy, and it is 
here that Britain’s experience, which allows appre- 
ciation both of the American and of the European 
point of view, will be essential. Our voice should 
not remain unheard simply because our statesmen 
are afraid to shout. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


HE year 1957 closed on an uncertain note for 
the British economy and the sterling area. The 
rally in the foreign exchange market on New 
Year’s Eve pushed sterling up to $2.81, its highest 
rate since the autumn of 1956. The market in 
transferable sterling has remained strong now for 


some weeks; and Britain is in fact running a cur-. 
rency which is freely convertible into dollars at 


about $2.79 (that is, within the official limits laid 
down by the International Monetary Fund). But 
critics’ attention is focused on the slow recovery 
of the reserves. In spite of some further progress 
in December, the reserves are certainly still far 
too low, especially as they now include a large 
amount of borrowed dollars. The major question 
is how far they can be replenished during the 
spring and summer, before the autumn nip is in 
the air again. It will be a particularly uphill task, 
as chill winds are already blowing across the 
Atlantic, since the American Government shows 
no sign yet that it is prepared to go very far to 
soften the impact of its recession on the rest of 
the world. The shortage of dollars will grow 
worse, and Britain will somehow have to meet it, 
though fewer dollars will flow into the reserves 
from the primary producing countries of the 
sterling area because of the fall in commodity 
prices. 

Fortunately, however, the British economy con- 
tinues to be in excellent shape. Industrial output 
is high, and we are earning a very large surplus 
in our dealings with the rest of the world, with 
exports to North America running at a record 
level. During the coming year we shall be able to 
carry other members of the sterling area whose 
policies or circumstances have made them depen- 
dent on the central reserves. India will inevitably 
run down her balances further, perhaps by as 
much as £100 million. There may be some pres- 
sure, too, from Malaya and Ghana, as they start 
to increase the pace of industrialisation. Against 
this, however, many countries throughout the 
world are short of sterling, and will be trying to 
build up their balances again. Europe, for in- 
stance, and China are known to be relying on 
minimum working balances of sterling, and now 
that devaluation is out of sight they will be buy- 
ing once again in the foreign exchange markets. 

But there is a limit to what Britain can do to 
keep the world’s payments running smoothly. In 
America production is falling, and much less is to 
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be invested in 1958 than last year. A declining 
market within the United States means not only 
that the Americans buy less from overseas but also 
that businessmen there will try to push their goods 
into world markets more energetically. Dollars 
will become scarcer again, throwing an impossible 
strain on to sterling. , 
There is no reason why this should inevitably 
be the outcome. Much can still be done by a 
change in American policies to prevent a decline 
in world trade, though a great deal of time has 
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already been wasted. One of the few pleasant 
surprises at the NATO conference in Paris was 
the suggestion from President Eisenhower that 
the United States might pursue a more liberal 
trade policy. Nothing could have been more 
opportune, and it is to be hoped that the Presi- 
dent will make it clear in his State of the Union 
message next week that he intends to push through 
the Bill to renew the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Acts. At present American commercial policies 
weaken the free world, and they are quite un- 
becoming for such a prosperous nation. It was 
really unforgivable that early in December a dele- 
gation from the British (among other) woollen 
textile industries had to go to Washington to 
argue about the penalties which the Americans 
wished to impose as soon as imports of woollen 
goods exceeded 5 per cent. of American home 
output. As long as the Americans continue to 
restrict imports of Dutch cheeses, Swiss watches, 
British bicycles, New Zealand dairy products, 
Middle Eastern cotton, Australian lead and zinc, 
so long will their moral position as leaders of the 
West continue to be compromised. The final result 
of existing policies there will be a world-wide 
return to discrimination against dollar goods. 


MUTED ACCENTS 


i Bue report by Mr. Peter Wiles on the Russian 
service of the BBC—published on another 
page—fully bears out the disquiet which has been 
expressed, both by Pharos and in the Spectator’s 
correspondence columns, about the condition of 
this vital section of foreign broadcasting. Mr. 
Wiles’s general conclusion is that the service has 
a ‘too pro-Soviet attitude for the job in hand,’ 
and his investigation into specific aspects of 
transmissions to the USSR _ justifies those who, 
like Professor Seton-Watson, have complained of 
the attitude of mind inspiring the service. 

This attitude Mr. Wiles finds illustrated in the 
lack of any real analysis of Soviet foreign policy 
in the light of Communist ideology; in a failure 
to present what is really taking place inside the 
Soviet Union; and in the almost total absence 
of discussion of economics or sociology. On the 
question of jamming—the original point in dis- 
pute-—-Mr. Wiles makes it quite clear that it was 
only the Russian service of the BBC which was 
not jammed between the Bulganin-Khrushchev 
visit to Britain and October, 1956, thereby ex- 
posing the controversial tactics of the Chief 
Publicity Officer of the European Service, whose 
letters to the Spectator on this point were master- 
pieces of evasion. Some of the tactics of other 
people concerned, too, were surprising—including 
such schoolboy tricks as the sending of an 
apparently independent letter, which turned out 
to come from the address of one of the officials 
involved. 

On another point, Mr. Wiles’s list of MPs 
broadcasting in the Russian service reveals a con- 
siderable disproportion to the advantage of 
Labour speakers. Of these broadcasts, one-fifth 
—those concerning Russo-Yugoslav relations— 
were by Mr. Zilliacus, who can hardly be said 
to be a suitable spokesman on this important 
topic. Nobody would have gathered this from 
Mr. Gretton’s rather offhand disclaimer in his 
letters. However, more important than individual 


instances is the general state of mind, and this 
is illustrated particularly well by Mr. Wiles’s ex- 
tensive quotations from a broadcast obituary of 
Stalin with its description of the collectivisation 
of agriculture—which cost the lives of some three 
million people—as a ‘mistake.’ Does this kind of 
thing really represent the ‘British point of view’? 


Obviously not; but, if not, how does the BBC | 


reconcile it with the obligations assumed under 
its own Charter? 

It would be interesting to know. What matters, 
however, is not that a bureaucracy should be 
proved wrong or right, but that a representative 
British point of view should be presented to the 
peoples of the USSR and that the BBC should do 
as good a job with its Russian service as the high 
reputation of its foreign broadcasting demands. 
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JANUARY 5, 1833 

A VERY singular controversy is going on in the 
newspapers. The parties are the mistress on the one 
hand and the servants on the other; the subject, a 
police report; the arena, the Times. It must be a 
joli ménage, as the French call it, when the butler 
answers his lady through the medium of a para- 
graph in a Morning Paper. In the Times of yester- 
day, James Putney, from the pantry, gives Mrs. 
WELLESLEY, in the drawing-room, the lie direct. It 
might have been done with less trouble by mounting 
the stairs; but “we nose manners, takes in the Times, 
and tells mistress she is no better than she should 
be, through our paper.” We wonder how James 
looks, when, in the capacity of groom of the cham- 
bers, hé lays the papers and his own correspondence 
before his worthy mistress. He probably takes the 
answer to his own letter to the twopenny post, and 
perhaps cannot sleep all night from impatience to 
jearn what his mistress has said to him. There is 
something very dignified in scolding servants through 
a journal; and in the butler, instead of answering the 
bell, sitting down to answer the Times. . .. When the 
stamp is taken off, every thing will be done through 
the Morning Papers: the Editors will have to settle 
all disputed questions, and the Press will rule the 
world, both above and below stairs. 
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Mr. Mintoff Again 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


R. LENNOX-BoyD is not the only person 
Mi: England to receive the news of Mr. 
Mintoft’s latest move ‘with incredulity.’ It is less 
than a month since Mr. Mintoff, in his con- 
troversy with his dockers, seemed to accept and 
to bid them accept as satisfactory Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd’s assurance of alternative employment. 
Now he introduces a resolution which roundly 
accuses the British Government of a breach of 
faith because it does not ‘guarantee’ alternative 
employment for dismissed dockyard workers. It 
is far from easy to see what has happened to 
change the situation in the meantime. To judge 
from reports of Mr. Mintoff’s speech, he is not 
complaining that any of the dockers turned off 
up to the present have not been found alterna- 
tive employment nor challenging the Govern- 
ment’s contention that there is enough work to 
keep them substantially all employed for the 
next three years. But Mr. Mintoff asks, ‘What, 
when the contractor’s work has been carried out?’ 
Anxiety about the future is reasonable enough, 
but the principle that the Admiralty not only has 
an obligation to find one new job for everyone 
today employed in the dockyards but to go on 
finding them jobs for the rest of their lives is 
somewhat extreme. His Government, Mr. 
Mintoff is reported to have said, ‘could condone 
economies in material or supervision but never 
in manpower.” In other words, he does not insist 
on there actually being a British navy so long as 
there are people paid for the rest of their lives 
for working on it. And this strange protest is 
launched without any notice to the British Gov- 
ernment and launched in language so hysterical 
as to be hardly sane. Malta would resist, Mr. 
Mintoff told the dockers, ‘if Britain comes to us 
with H-bombs, their Air Force or their Army.’ 

Mr. Mintoff is still a sick man, and that may 
account for some of the particular phrases of his 
protest. But we must not shut our eyes to the 
strong position into which he has manceuvred 
himself in Maltese domestic politics. First, by his 
threat of resignation he convinced the dockers 
that he alone was capable of negotiating with 
the British Government. They had to beg him to 
return to power. Now he has out-trumped the 
Nationalists by showing himself more nationalist 
than they and left them with no alternative but 
feebly to say ditto to his resolution. 

What then does he want? The resolution calls 
for the abrogation of ‘agreements and obliga- 
tions towards the British Government and of 
those so far assumed towards their allies.’ Con- 
Stitutionally Malta has no Dominion status. She is 
a colony ceded to Her Majesty by the Treaty of 
1814 and Her Majesty could suspend the Con- 
Stitution at will, as indeed was done in Lord 
Strickland’s time. In fact, of course, to suspend 
it and to return to gubernatorial rule would be 
a very serious step and one which it is almost 
inconceivable that the Government would take. 
But for all intents and purposes the obligations 
as between Great Britain and Malta today are 
not obligations of *Malta to Britain but of 
Britain to Malta. It is Britain who by subsidy 
and by providing employment sustains the 


economy of Malta. The British, if they want to 
hurt the Maltese, need neither bomb them nor 
suspend their constitution. All that they have to 
do is to stop putting money into the island. 

It might therefore be said that Mr. Mintoff, 
for the moment in an almost dictatorial position 
vis-a-vis his own countrymen, is not in a very 
strong position vis-d-vis the British and that his 
bluff can easily be called. Doubtless it is his 
calculation that the British Government, for 
prestige’s sake, will not wish to add another to 
its colonial quarrels nor to look foolish before 
its NATO allies by having to explain to them 
that they can no longer find hospitality for their 
headquarters in a British colony. Therefore he 
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calculates that the British Government will come 
to heel and offer more generous compensation. 
He has explained in his speech that no action will 
be taken on the resolution ‘before agreement 
with the Opposition’—though it is not quite clear 
what is meant by that as he consulted with Dr. 
Borg Olivier before introducing the resolution 
and Dr. Borg Olivier and his party supported it. 
By that time he hopes that the British Govern- 
ment may have ‘come to a more concrete deci- 
sion.’ In fact it is clear enough that his hope is 
that the next move will be a more generous offer 
from the British Government. But he has not 
played his cards in such a way as to give the 
British Government much encouragement to 
generosity. There is as yet no indication what the 
attitude of the British Government will be. But, 
if the worm of Whitehall has at last turned and 
the British Government makes no offer, both 
Mr. Mintoff and Malta will be in difficulties. 


the U.N. 


By DESMOND WILLIAMS 


EW governments in Western Europe now ex- 
F pect much from the annual session of the 
United Nations. The larger Powers have now re- 
signed themselves to defensive operations in the 
great struggles between Russia and the West, and 
between the Afro-Asians and what remains of 
‘European imperialism.’ The General Assembly 
buildings have, therefore, become a_parade- 
ground for small nations, which here .at least 
receive the consideration that they cannot achieve 
elsewhere. Western Europe has, however, made 
a virtue of necessity; and the twelfth session, con- 
cluded shortly before Christmas, was a useful 
panorama for observers interested in contem- 
porary international behaviour. 


The UN Club is now taking more solid shape. 
Some years ago it numbered slightly over fifty 
members; today it includes eighty-two nations, 
not to speak of the various ‘unofficial’ observers 
from ‘blackballed’ regions such as Mao’s China 
and Adenauer’s Western Germany. This latest 
session, despite its alarums, was less disturbing 
to the general harmony than was that of last 
year. 

The Poles and the Jugoslavs in private con- 
viviality were refreshingly frank about Big 
Brother; the Syrians spoke indiscreetly in respect 
of Russian arbitrariness in dictating attitudes to- 
wards Turkey. Japan surprised everyone by 
challenging Indian leadership in the Asiatic 
world, and Mr. Krishna Menon, equipped gal- 
lantly with his cane and looking more than ever 
like a bird of prey, succeeded in increasing his 
unpopularity among the Afro-Asians. Canada, 
Norway and Ireland took the leading part in 
arranging the Algerian compromise; the Arabs 
rejected a. compromise resolution more favour- 
able to their cause than the one they themselves 
finally adopted. Some of the Latin-American 
States clashed with the US delegation and on oc- 
casion their representatives expressed indignation 
over the ‘arrogant’ directives allegedly issued 
with personal threats from Washington. 

As for the Commonwealth, the Australian and 
the Canadian delegations were particularly active 


and each performed useful roles in providing 
links with the ‘uncommitted’ States as well as 
bridging over the differences between the coloured 
and the white components of the Commonwealth. 

The British delegation succeeded in recover- 
ing much of the ground lost as a result of Suez 
—though this was more noticeable in the case of 
the higher levels of diplomacy than among the 
lower. Asian delegations—and not these only— 
commented adversely on the unfavourable im- 
pression created by the casual intervention of 
individual British delegates in the various com- 
mittees. The political performance of the British 
delegation was generally praised; the manner 
in which it was expressed was not always calcu- 
lated to soothe the sensitivity of members from 
newly ‘independent States.’ Mr. Gilbert Longden 
in the discussion over apartheid and Commander 
Noble on several occasions aroused criticisra, 
not only among the Arabs and Asians but also 
among neutral observers from the foreign press. 
It seems difficult for some people to give the 
impression of politeness, even when they enter- 
tain the best of intentions. 

The advance of democracy was evidenced by 
the attendance of female delegates from many 
countries, although they were usually relegated 
to the committees of lesser importance, such as 
that dealing with human rights. Earnest and 
serious ladies from Sweden and the Middle East 
vied with each other in reaching indeterminate 
and qualified resolutions concerning education 
and the death penalty. 

Sound and fury often raged in the conference 
rooms; more sense and certainly more gaiety 
abounded around the corridors and in the dele- 
gates’ dining-room and lounge. Here were found 
the professional lobbyists and the inevitable 
female journalists and representatives of non- 
governmental organisations. Politics were some- 
times forgotten—except among the Arabs (and 
the Russians, who rarely appeared); and in the 
evening parties, Manhattans and flirtations 
levelled out for a short period the divisions of 
serious political controversy. 








LEVERING open my eyelids, which 
tend to stick fast around this time 
of year at the sight of a copy of 
Hansard, I gaze at the political 
New Year with a feeling which 
stout Cortez would certainly have 
recognised. The surmise must 
needs be wild. The Prime Minister is off next 
week on a swan down under, while Mr. G. has 
hardly finished unpacking from his own jaunt 
(what does he expect Mrs. G. to do with all 
those tins of curry-powder?); for us gas-bashers 
there stretches ahead the prospect of three more 
lovely weeks without Them; the Liberal Party 
girds up whatever Liberals have instead of loins 
(it sent me, I might point out, a jolly little diary, 
full of information about the Liberal Govern- 
ment of 1906 and high tide at Greenwich, which 
is more than Transport House and Central Office 
have ever done; let it be clearly understood that 
I am every bit as corruptible as the next man) 
and prepares to give a new meaning to the phrase 
‘Rochdale Pioneers’ (Mr. Ludovic Kennedy’s pro- 
file, after all, is hardly less swoon-compulsive 
than Mr. Grimond’s); Mr. Marples sends two 
circulars, in a sealed envelope, to every sub- 
scriber in the London Telecommunications Area, 
explaining the economies his department is mak- 
ing; Mr. Khrushchev trots off to the pillar-box 
Once again; Field-Marshal Harding is translated 
to the House of Lords, but locopsephobia (a word 
I have just made up, meaning ‘fear of by-elec- 
tions’) debars half the Cabinet from joining him 
there; and Taper, asked by some importunate 
Galluper whether he is in favour of talks with 
the Russians, clutches his spinning head in his 
trembling hands and replies, ‘Only if they talk 
quietly.’ 

But what else do we expect? I have been going 
on, week after week, about the calm—a calm not 
so much of the grave as of the catalepsy—which 
has settled upon that ruined pile off New Palace 
Yard; is it really to be wondered_at if the country 
has caught the affliction? There is a fondness, 
in some quarters, for railing at the electorate for 
its apathy; many a bitter reference is made to 
the telly, particularly by politicians who are no 
good on it, and the howls of the banshee are 
clearly heard tolling for thee. Far be it from 
Taper, whose modesty is a byword in thirty 
counties, to say that he has successfully got the 
electorate acquitted on this charge; let Mr. Philips 
Price, who represents West Gloucestershire in 
the Labour interest, tell it. In a letter to The 
Times on Wednesday, he asked, ‘Need we divide 
the House always for the sake of showing that 
we are different from the Government?’ and 
added, ‘It is surely a matter . . . of making it 
clear that there is a limit to playing the party 
game sometimes, important as it is on other 
occasions.’ 

The cry of ‘what other occasions?’ which 
Springs instinctively to my lips, must be sternly 
repressed to make way for as hearty a cheer as 
I can well muster for sentiments so obvious and 
unexceptionable. I do not believe that what pos- 
sesses the electorate is either apathy or cynicism, 
good grounds though they might have for both. 
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Nailing my colours to an eighteenth-century mast, 
I insist that more people than are dreamed of in 
the Whips’ philosophy have seen Ta——— have 
seen, that is, Mr. Philips Price’s point. This is, 
of course, allied with a heavy dose of empirical 
fatalism, engendered by the hydrogen bomb. (I 
say empirical advisedly; it is not a conviction that 
we are going to perish anyway, but a more or less 
articulate feeling that the question of peace or 
war has now been taken out of our hands, and 
that even if Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Gaitskell and 
Mr. Grimond were rolled into one—which God 
forfend—the resulting composite personality 
would still be wholly inadequate to stave off 
disaster if other rather more forceful characters 
were determined to launch it.) The fact is, many 
people are beginning—much more than beginning 
—to look down on the art, science or game of 
politics. Within this feeling, of course, the doc- 
trine of the lesser evil still (quite rightly, for the 
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system must needs survive until a better can be f/- 
found) prevails, otherwise nobody would vote at | 
by-elections at all. But I cannot, in my heart, bring 
myself to blame anybody who regards the spec- 
tacle of 600-odd grown men and women behaving |” 
in the manner hinted at by Mr. Philips Price and |) 
others (the full reality is, in fact, literally in- 


describable; Bagehot up-to-date would read ‘a 
cure for an excessive admiration of the Huuse of 


Commons is to go and look at it’) as something not [ 
so much wrong, or wicked, or wasteful, or silly, J 


or contemptible, but insufficiently significant to 
occupy his time. Which is not to say that it isn’t 
good fun; I myself, as I hope I have made quite 


clear, wouldn’t miss a minute of it for all the ff 


television programmes that have ever existed. But 


fifty million people live in these damp and hung- F 


over islands, and they are, many of them, faced 
with a number of pressing and quite pardonable 


anxieties about their future, and for all the virile F 


beauty of Mr. Speaker Morrison’s voice as he 


calls ‘Clear the Lobbies,’ what happens when he F 


has called it all too rarely helps to allay them. 
TAPER 


Moffat’s Challenge to Welensky 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


HE recent decision by Sir John Moffat, Chair- 

man of the African Affairs Board, to take 
the Federal Electoral Bill to the Federal Supreme 
Court may very well throw the Federation into 
confusion and destroy the confidence and the 
hopes of those who had hopes of founding a 
harmonious multiracial! society in Africa. Sir 
John’s challenge raises both a moral and a con- 
stitutional point which will be difficult for the 
Federal Government to get around without 
making drastic changes in their present Electcral 
Bill. In effect, Sir John Moffat is challenging the 
validity of the method used by the Federal 
Government to change the constitution; should 
the court decide in his favour, the Africans’ 


suspicions that the Federal Government is not’ 


to be trusted to uphold their interests will have 
been confirmed, and the possibility of winning 
their confidence will have been lost for a long 
time to come. Sir John is regarded as a man 
of deep convictions whom the Africans trust with 
a ‘child-to-the-father’ attitude and is not in 
the habit of making idle threats: there is no 
reason whatsoever to doubt that he will carry 
out this one. 

Behind the scenes a bid is now being made 
by European Members of Parliament to try to 
persuade Sir John to drop his plan, not only 
because it might inflame African public opinion 
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Salisbury 


against the Federation, but also because of the 
effect it might have on overseas opinion. But he 
is unlixely to yield to this pressure, because, as 
he told the attentive House in his eloquent ad- 
dress, he believes in the saying of one of the 
early white pioneers of this country: ‘Never 
under any circumstances break your word to an 
African or fail to carry out any undertaking you 
have made.’ In short, he is irrevocably committed 
unless the Federal Government can produce a 
compromise which does not cut across his con- 
victions and his sense of obligation to the 
Africans he represents. 

Hitherto, there have been two schools of 
thought among the Africans: those who did not 
see any virtue in a Government which is to all 
intents and purposes European and which has 
failed to convince them that partnership means 
more than mere ‘lip-service’; and those who have 
been prepared to co-operate and go along with 
the Federal Government in the hope that the 
race problem can be solved by co-operation on a 
‘give-and-take’ basis. But Sir John, whose sin- 
cerity is without question so far as the majority 
of Africans and genuinely liberal Europeans are 
concerned, has made such a valid and convincing 
case against this measure that the two schools 
of thought have closed their ranks against it. 
Unless the Minister of Law, who is by no means 
illiberal, wishes to ride roughshod over the op- 
position from Sir John, he may have to frame 
another Bill that is not going to be declared void 
by a court of law and make the Government look 
silly in the eyes of both the Africans and world 
opinion—and Her Majesty’s. Government, too, 
who approved the Constitution Amendment Bill. 

One thing is not clear. Why did not the Federal 
Government foresee this flaw? Why, if Sir Joho 
appreciates the implication of his action on the 
future of the Federation, did he not consult with 
Sir Roy behind the scenes and reach agreement? 
These questions remain unanswered. 
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THE NEW YEAR HONOURS provided 

the best and least embarrassing list 

for many years; still, it is hard to 

scan it without coming to the con- 

clusion that if it went the way of 

presentation parties for debutantes 
oe ’ the loss would be small. As usual, 
the chief trouble is that the currency has been 
devalued. An Opposition politician—George 
Benson—is deservedly honoured by the Govern- 
ment for his public services; but who, apart from 
his friends, will recall the circumstances of his 
knighthood in a few months’ time? It will be 
assumed that he became Sir George because his 
own party recognised his devotion to duty and the 
Whips. In sport and in the theatre the mechanism 
by which honours are distributed has gone par- 
ticularly agley. Honours are bestowed on indi- 
viduals whose talents and resolute interest in what 
Mr. John Osborne’s Archie Rice calls ‘No. 1’ have 
brought them to a point at which, it might be 
thought, honours would be superfluous—or even 
humiliating, if no handle is included. The point 
of the New Year list, surely, should be to honour 
people for work over and above the course of 
duty. Politicians are the exception: with them it 
is right to honour the failures rather than the suc- 
cesses—in order to get them out of the way and 
into the House of Lords. 

* * * 


THE LAST newspaper casualty of 1957, Truth, went 
out with its final issue containing a forlorn para- 
graph of announcements about the contents of its 
next. The paper appeared on Friday, as usual; 
on Saturday the editor, Mr. George Scott, was 
informed that no further issue would be appear- 
ing. I should have thought that even people with 
as feeble a grasp of the common courtesies as the 
late proprietor’s executors appear to have had 
might have thought it proper to give Mr. Scott at 
least an issue’s notice; he would then have had a 
chance to write his own obituary, so to speak. 
As it was, they even left it to him to notify the rest 
of the staff, and appeared to have no intention, 
until Mr. Scott started the wires humming, of 
making any kind of announcement to the rest of 
the press; the readers, I suppose, were to be left 
to make over a period of time the deduction that 
their paper had died. Few papers can have had 
so many ups and downs of all kinds in the course 
of their existence; between the radicalism of 
Henry Labouchére, the founder, and the very 
different radicalism of its last editor, Truth lived 
its eighty years to the full. A pity that this long, 
brave day should have ended with the corpse 
being shovelled so hastily and shabbily under- 
ground. The final irony is supplied by the fact that 
the last proprietor, Ronald Staples, who made it 
clear, just before his death, that Truth was not to 
survive him, had been greatly exercised over the 
manner in which Messrs. Newnes had killed John 
0’ London's; he had attempted to buy it, only to 
be met with the information that no offer would 
be considered. 
* * * 


1 FIND IT difficult to follow discussion on foreign 
Policy these days. Two Sundays ago there was 
A. J. P. Taylor in the Sunday Express saying that, 
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though Hungary had been a poor show, we had 
better forget about past grievances as we might 
find that the account ‘shows a credit balance on 
the Russian side’ and implying pretty strongly 
that the behaviour of the West in Germany 
(‘How many of Hitler’s generals are now serving 
on our side?’) had been worse than what hap- 
pened in Budapest. What I find difficult to 
understand is how so intelligent a man as Mr. 
Taylor comes to write this sort of thing even in 
the heady champagne-like air of the Beaverbrook 
press. And then there is J. B. Priestley who— 
apropos of continued defence preparations and 
their appropriateness as an aid to negotiation 
with the Russians—writes denouncing those who 
believe that ‘you can run a race and hold a dis- 
cussion at one and the same time.’ Now, while 
I should not suggest that Ibbotson or any of 
his fellows would wish to conduct a debate while 
running the mile, it is a fact that a nation can 
usefully and rationally build up its military 
strength while preparing for negotiation. History, 
in fact, shows that this is the only possible way 
of going about things. 
7 * * 
I AM GLAD to see that Sir John Charles, the Chief 
Medical Officer to the Ministry of Health, has 
warned doctors about the dangers of ‘tranquil- 
lisers.’ Some of these drugs—as a recent investiga- 
tion has proved—give no benefit, and in fact are 
bad for patients; but even those which satisfac- 
torily perform their function (which is to calm 
the mind without inducing sleep or loss of normal 
faculties) may be dangerous, except for specific 
purposes like the treatment of the insane. This is 
not because they are habit-forming, in the usual 
sense of that term; patients rarely reach a stage 
where they cannot do without tranquillisers, in 
the sense that addicts cannot do without opium. 
But they are habit-forming in a negative sense; 
they create an attitude of mind in which patients 
no longer attempt to face, let alone to overcome, 
their difficulties but instead seek refuge in arti- 
ficially-induced tranquillity. Sir John’s warning is 
hardly enough; more stringent control over pre- 
scription of these drugs is desirable. 
> * * 


ARISING FROM A complaint by Professor Trevor- 
Roper of a rather snooty review of his book of 
historical essays, a debate has been taking place 
in the leader and correspondence columns of The 
Times Literary Supplement about the merits of 
anonymous reviewing. While I admire and enjoy 
the TLS, I should have thought it owed its excel- 
lence to its editor and its tradition rather than to 
the intrinsic virtues of anonymous reviewing. But 
in a letter in a recent issue, signed appropriately 
enough ‘One of your Reviewers,’ it was claimed 
that ‘the anonymity rule is the only reason why 
more and better scholars review for you than for 
the Sunday newspapers or the weeklies publishing 
signed reviews.’ In fact, of course, a great many 
of the scholars (though evidently not ‘One of your 
Reviewers’) who review in the TLS also review in 
the Sundays and weeklies. And the reviewer's 
explanation of: why he and his colleagues are 
really ‘better scholars’ than the scholars who write 
over their own names and take public responsi- 
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bility for what they say would have been rather 
more convincing if it had not been for one of the 
letters on the same page, showing what kind of 
scholarship is really possessed by some of these 
complacent anonymi. 

* * * 


I HAVE BEEN AMUSED by the signs of a growing 
parental revolt against that little horror ‘Noddy’ 
—culminating in a powerful broadside from Mr. 
Colin Welch in this month's Encounter, in which 
Noddy is even accused of being the moving spirit 
behind the Suez enterprise! Mr. Welch feels that it 
is the essence of good children’s books that they 
should be enjoyed, albzit on a different level, by 
adults. Good children’s books, perhaps, but 
surely the bulk of children’s reading, at least for 
the past half-century, is trash—comics and the 
like? Does Noddy really represent any falling 
off from the standards of, say, ‘Tiger Tim’? The 
difference, I would suggest, is not in the reading 
matter, or in the children, but in father, who 
now feels he has to read books his children want 
him to read—where of old we listened to what 
father wanted to read to us. It would never have 
occurred to us to suggest he should read ‘Tiger 
Tim’; and I doubt, if father were firmer, that it 
would occur to the present generation of children 
to insist that he should read to them from ‘Noddy.’ 


* * * 


I HAVE HAD a letter from Professor Schoeck, of 
Emory University, Georgia, saying that he has 
read the correspondence following Henry 
Fairlie’s article ‘An Anatomy of Hysteria’ ‘with 
increasing amusement.’ The Professor ridicules 
the suggestion (not made by Mr. Fairlie) that 
in America only Conservatives write nasty letters 
to Left-wingers, and encloses a selection of scari- 
fying letters that were sent to a Republican sur- 
geon in Anderson, Indiana, when he opposed the 
compulsory inclusion of doctors in the federal 
‘social security’ plan. The professor adds that some 
letters were worse but his secretary refused to 
type them. Here is one she did not object to 
typing: 
Dr. —————- 
As an American citizen—Non Com U.S. 
Regular Army Honorable Discharge marked 
Excellent, and whose Father served thru Civil 
War, wounded at battle of Gettysburg by a 
Confederate bullet, if these remarks are cor- 
rect, ... I pray that the curse of God strike 
you, and that a Cancer come in your throat, and 
that the Stink from your body will be so rotten 
no one can come in the room, and that your 
Wife bring a Blind child into the World who will 
curse you until the day of your death. 
R. D. ———————_- 
Life Membership Association 
Professional Base Ball Players, 
It would be a pleasure to take you on at ten 
paces with a 45 Colt. & 


* * * ‘ 


PEACE HAS a better chance when divided people 
have found out that the people on the other side 
of the gulf are—just like themselves—fathers and 
mothers and children. 

Mr. Kruschev has said, Communism can give 
the world a better and more fruitful life than the 
decadent West can provide. 

Let us take him at his word. Let us ask him 
why the Sunday Graphic cannot be freely sold 
in Moscow. .. . 

Leading article, Sunday Graphic. 
PHAROS 
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Big Three 


By LORD ATTLEE 


N this massive volume* of 655 pages Mr. Feis 

has undertaken a survey of the contacts be- 
tween the leaders of the three great countries 
2ngaged as allies in the Second World War. He 
describes their actfons in the war they waged 
and the peace they sought. He deals in particu- 
lar with the series of conferences, sometimes bi- 
lateral, sometimes trilateral, from Argentia Bay 
to Yalta, relating them to the military situations. 
Around these three major protagonists are ranged 
many lesser figures engaged in their own par- 
ticular problems: General de Gaulle, that diffi- 
cult champion of reviving France, Mikolajczyk 
of tragic Poland, Benes of Czechoslovakia, Tito 
and Mihailovitch of Yugoslavia and Chiang 


Kai-shek of China—all of whom made their 
varying impacts on the big three. There are, too, 
in the picture the Service Chiefs, Ministers and 
diplomats of the Allies. While preserving the 
chronological sequence of events Mr. Feis has 
to disentangle the threads of the skein of Allied 
policy without getting them snarled. In this he 
is remarkably successful and presents a coherent 
story. 

The most striking feature of this important 
work is the complete objectivity of the author. 
There is no bias on account of his own 
nationality. He is scrupulously fair in his assess- 
ment of the actions of all the three leaders. He 
does not allow himself to be led astray by hind- 
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sight, appreciating that, while actions may be 
judged in the light of after-events, the actors 
must be viewed in the light of their knowledge 
of the situation at the time. What emerges very 
clearly is how difficult it was to reconcile the 
outlooks of the three great allies. All had their 
particular angles of vision and the only point of 
unity was the defeat of the common enemy. The 
nearer the approach to victory, the more diver- 
gencies of view were bound to appear. 

Stalin had a single-minded outlook. He cared 
for nothing but the defeat of Germany and the 
placing of Russia in a dominant position in the 
world. Churchill, no less determined on victory, 
thought not only of the British Empire but of 
the Europe which would emerge after the war. 
He always saw the war as part of the unrolling 
of history. Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, had their minds fixed on a peaceful 
world in the future and were apt to consider 
European problems, such as the future structure 
of the European States, as soluble by the appli- 
cation of certain moral principles which they 
thought were as much accepted by the Russians 
as by themselves. Looking back it is remarkable 
that the President and his advisers accepted and 
were faithful to the principle that Germany must 
be beaten first before Japan could be dealt with. 
There must have been many Americans besides 
Admiral King who would have liked an earlier 
concentration in the Pacific theatre. 

On the other hand, the Americans were prone 
to consider the winning of the war with the 
least possible cost as the sole objective, oblivious 
of ulterior consequences following from the way 
in which the war was won. Mr. Feis is exttemely 
fair in dealing with the controversies which arose 
from these divergencies. He states the pros and 
cons. A good example is the decision by General 
Eisenhower to halt the Anglo-American advances 
at the boundaries prescribed for the postwar 
occupation, whereas Sir Winston, with more 
prescience, wanted to press forward, anticipating 
the ‘liberation’ of the countries of Eastern 
Europe by the Russians. Had his will prevailed 
it might well have been that the iron curtain 
would have come down a good deal farther tc 
the east. It will be an interesting speculation for 
historians as to what would have happened had 
Alexander been allowed to press on into Istria 
and on to Vienna. 

Throughout this history Sir Winston appears 
as the great initiator, always ready to fly off at 
a moment’s notice to confer with his allies, while 
the President was difficult to entice across the 
Atlantic and Stalin went no farther afield than 
Teheran. One may reflect that the British Cabinet 
system with its collective responsibility made it 
easier for the Prime Minister to take his hands 
off the controls than did the lonely eminence of 
the President or the precarious dictatorship of 
Mr. Stalin. 

The earlier meetings with the Russians were 
overshadowed by their insistence on the early 
opening of a second front. At no time did the 
Russians understand the difficulties of an am- 
phibious operation, while our American friends 
seemed at times to underrate the hazards and to 
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attribute the inevitable delays to Churchillian 
yearnings after Balkan adventures. Hence their 
reluctance to exploit the ‘situation in North 
Africa. All through the story one sees the intense 
suspicion by the Russians of the Western Powers, 
as shown by their refusal to give any information 
as to their own military plans. They seemed 
unable to feel confident that a deal with Ger- 
many might not be made, leaving them in the 
lurch, perhaps a case of judging others by them- 
selves. I recall the same suspicion at Potsdam, 
when Stalin thought we held Hess for some evil 
purpose of our own. 

The book brings out the doctrinaire views of 
Mr. Hull which tended to conflict with the 
realism of the Prime Minister, particularly in 
the former’s dread of the establishing of spheres 
of influence, which showed a rather naive belief 
in the purity of Russian intentions. Akin to this 
was the lingering American suspicion of British 
imperialist designs whenever the Near East came 
into the picture. We always considered that the 
United States had the predominant interest in 
the Far East. Roosevelt’s insistence on elevating 
the weak and divided China to the status of a 
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great power seems curious in view of the ironical 
sequel. 

The persistence of the United States, and to 
some extent Britain, in pressing for Russian in- 
tervention in the Far East was due to a curious 
miscalculation of Japan’s powers of resistance. 
Right up to the time when Germany was defeated 
and even after, when the issue of the war was 
no longer in doubt and any lingering belief in 
Russian disinterestedness must have passed away, 
Russia was urged to come in because it was 
thought that eighteen months .after Germany’s 
defeat would be required to finish off Japan. The 
result was that. Russia, for a very slight con- 
tribution at the eleventh hour, was able to share 
the fruits of victory with those who had borne 
the labour and the heat of the day. We paid 
dearly for this error later in Korea. 

I think that this is the best-balanced book on 
the direction of the war that has yet appeared. 
Sources have been well examined, the arrange- 
ment is excellent and the interest well sustained, 
though it is not always easy reading. There is a 


good index. The inclusion of a few more maps, 


would be a help to the general reader. + 


Report on the Russian Service 


By PETER WILES 


ROM June 21 to September 6, 1957, the 
BBC’s Russian service was attacked in the 
correspondence and other columns of the 
Spectator. My request for permission to read 
their files and publish extracts from them was 
granted by the BBC. This article is now submitted 
as substantiation of most but not all of the charges 
originally made by the correspondents. Thanks 
are due to the Spectator for generously making 
so much space available on this subject, and to 
the BBC for their courageous and correct decision 
and the courtesy with which they implemented it. 
First, a few disclaimers. No one ever sug- 
gested there were Communists, crypto-Com- 
munists or fellow-travellers in charge of the 
service, and I am able emphatically to confirm 
that there are not. What there is, I hope to show, 
is a too pro-Soviet attitude for the job in hand; 
an attitude which it would be the grossest 
McCarthyism even to mention in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but nevertheless unacceptable in the 
BBC’s Russian service. Secondly, no one de- 
manded a professionally anti-Communist service, 
which would operate on a vulgar Agit-Prop level, 
deny Communist achievements, admit no faults 
in the West or offend natural Russian pride. 
There is a great deal of room to manceuvre be- 
tween that and what the BBC actually puts out. 
Thirdly, I am not connected with any émigré 
political movement, and usually disagree with 
what such people want to broadcast. I am, for 
instance, not in the least afraid of Ukrainian 
nationalism, and favour an independent. Ukraine; 
but cannot see how this end: could be achieved 
and would not actively forward it as things are. 
Nevertheless, I favour broadcasting in the 
Ukrainian language, simply. to broaden the 
BBC's audience and to remind the Ukrainians 
they are-not forgotten. , 
Finally, I strongly disapprove of the Govern- 


ment’s interference with the BBC’s Arabic and 
Greek services and do not feel that a single- 
party government is better qualified than -the 
BBC to conduct foreign broadcasts. I hope that 
this correspondence will lead the BBC to reform 
itself. What I do feel is that no concessions must 
be made to Communist doctrines where they are 
false, that speech must be frank and incontest- 
ably Western in tone and basic presuppositions, 
and that Communist as opposed to Russian 
feelings must, however politely, not be spared. 
In all these ways the Russian service offends. 





In general the service presents an accurate but 


selective view of the British domestic scene. Very 


wisely this is all presented straight: the Russian 
listener is left to draw his own conclusions. Of 
particular interest, no doubt, are the excellent 
accounts of strikes and party conferences— 
events which we manage so very differently from 
the Communists—but one must regret that there 
is so very little else. The news about. the rest 
of the non-Communist world is similarly pre- 
sented. It is when we approach Communism that 
things go really wrong. Take, first, foreign policy. 
The broadcasts read like British Government 
Notes. They are stiff and formal and actually 
take the diplomatic professions of the Soviet 
State seriously. About. the behaviour of* the 
party, about the basic dogma, scarcely a word. 
Now it may be diplomatic manners for the 
British Government, writing to the Soviet Gov- 
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ernment, not to mention Lenin on co-existence, 
or Khrushchev on the possibilities of peaceful 
revolution, or Khrushchev on the likely after- 
math of an H-bomb war, to name only three 
basic dogmas that prove the fundamentally belli- 
cose views of the Soviet leaders. But the BBC 
is not talking to the Soviet Government: its 
audience is the Russian population. (It will be ob- 
served that I use the words ‘Russian’ and ‘Soviet’ 
deliberately. We must never forget that the BBC 
broadcasts in. only one: language to the USSR 
out of many that are suitable. Of course, many 
minority peoples speak Russian.) It cannot pos- 
sibly be in British interests, or morally right, that 
this population should believe the diplomatic pro- 
fessions of its own government, or should think 
that we do. 
Thus: : 

There .existed [at the end of. the .war] truly 
unlimited good will towards the Soviet Union. 
But the result of Stalin’s foreign policy was 
that in the course of two years after the end 
of the war not a trace remained either of the 
Soviet Union’s international prestige or of this 
good will abroad towards the Soviet Union. 
Very soon the opinion became current in 
Britain and other Western countries that 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union were 
impossible, and when later the Soviet Union, 
with the formation of the Cominformburo, de- 
clared a cold war against the Western Powers, 
she - began to be regarded as an enemy. 
Experienced political observers were simply un- 
able to understand how the leader of a great 
Power which had suffered all the horrors of 
war could so lightheartedly sacrifice the inter- 
national prestige of the Soviet Union, which had 
been won in the struggle against the common 
enemy. 

(June 10, 1956: all italics mine unless other- 
wise stated.) 

But, on the contrary, there was nothing ‘experi- 
enced political observers’ could and indeed did 
more easily understand than the beginning of the 
cold war. What else would Stalin have wanted? 
What else is consonant with basic Leninist 
dogma? Until that is officially changed by some 
new Pope, what else can you expect? 


Nevertheless, Khrushchev has apparently not 
referred to the mistakenness of this [Stalin’s] 
policy, which led to the complete loss of Soviet 
prestige in the international arena, to a worsen- 
ing of relations, to a tense situation and to a 
threat of new war. At any rate, there is no 
reference to it in the text [of the secret speech] 
which we have at our disposal. It is possible 
that there is a simple explanation: Khrushchev 
did not intend to speak about foreign policy 
in general, since the internal political events 
with which he dealt in detail were themselves 
so important that they deserved to be the main 
theme of his speech. He dealt with the Yuzo- 
slav question shortly and evidently mentioned it 
as an example of a particularly stupid mistake 
made by Stalin. It was therefore natural enough 
that Khrushchev should not deal with Stalin’s 
policy towards the West, which would have re- 
quired a detailed analysis. But we must hope that 
the absence of any reference to this in his speech 
does not mean that the present Soviet leaders 
have not yet freed themselves from the mis- 
taken policy pursued by Stalin in the post-war 
period or that they still link themselves with 
the main theses of this policy, (Ibid.) 


But Khrushchev was already notorious by mid- 
1956 as the supporter of a hard foreign policy, 
differing only from Stalin’s in its superior elas- 
ticity. Compare his celebrated ‘bomb speech’ of 
June 15,1954, in which he threatened the West 
in so many words with the atom bomb, appar- 


ently seeking to torpedo the Geneva negotiations 
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of Malenkov and Molotov over Korea and Indo- 
China, going on even as he spoke over Prague 
radio. He has also denied Malenkov’s doctrine 
that H-bomb warfare would destroy all civilisa- 
tion: no, he has said, only capitalism. His omis- 
sion of Stalin’s policy -vis-d-vis the West was thus 
obviously deliberate and enough to kill in any 
intelligent person the hope of a détente. He 
thought the Yugoslav schism a mistake, but not 
the cold war. 

Or take the relations between Communist 
countries. Naturally, we cannot take broadcasts 
made since the Hungarian Revolution of Octo- 
ber, 1956, as evidence, since that event itself and 
later the Spectator controversy have put the 
Russian service under heavy pressure to pur- 
sue a more reasonable line (though I sense 
no change of heart, and it is precisely for that 
reason that these pages are written). On July 
19, 1956, the service broadcast four pages on 
the dismissal of Rakosi in Hungary. Four pages: 
yet the incident is treated entirely as Hungary’s 
internal affair, and the whole long tale of Soviet 
domination is not alluded to by a single sentence. 

On July 22, 1956, Rakosi’s dismissal was again 
dealt with at length in the same way. The same 
broadcast covers the democratisation of Poland, 
recently shaken by the Poznan riots. Soviet 
domination is referred to as follows,.and only 
as follows : 

The Soviet Government’s desire to maintain 
close ties with Poland is understandable. But 
the concern over the democratisation in Poland 
creates a strange impression. Bulganin spoke of 
the Soviet Union and the East European coun- 
tries as of a Commonwealth. This term may 
have several meanings, but it originated, of 
course, in Britain. And the fact that Bulganin 
and the Soviet press now make increasing use 
of this term means that the idea of a Common- 
wealth—not block or group alliance but 
Commonwealth [italics in original] is also ap- 
preciated in the Soviet Union. And in the 
Commonwealth of Nations which includes 
Britain, India, Pakistan, Canada and others the 
British Prime Minister would never criticise the 
Indian press for discussing some internal politi- 
cal measure. The principle of non-interference 
in other countries’ internal affairs, made so much 
of by the Soviet Union, is rigidly observed in 
the Commonwealth of Nations; and the national 
peculiarities of each of the member States are 
treated with the utmost respect. 

Who would guess from this that ‘Down with the 
Russians’ had been one of the slogans chalked 
up on the trams of Poznan? Or that in the West 
Poland was referred to as a ‘satellite’? I have 
not found this term in the broadcasts, and indeed 
it would be wrong for the BBC itself to use it; 
but surely the Russian listener should know 
others use it. 

Just before the Hungarian Revolution, which, 
to repeat, the service had to report properly, 
comes the Polish coup d’état. Here was an 
awkward event for the service: suppressio veri 
and suggestio falsi reached new heights. By 
October 21, 1956, the news of troop movements, 
an intended Soviet coup, etc. etc., was in every 
British paper, and it came from serious corre- 
spondents freely moving about in Warsaw. 
This is what the Russian listener was told: 

There is practically nothing definite known 
to us about the Soviet leaders’ stay in Poland. 
All one knows is that they arrived in Warsaw 
just in time for the session of the Polish Com- 
munist Party Central Committee, on the very 
day when the Central Committee returned 
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Wladislaw Gomulka as one of its members. It 
is also known that talks took place between 
Polish and Soviet leaders, but these only lasted 
a few hours and are to be continued in Moscow. 
According to the official statement, the Warsaw 
talks proceeded in an atmosphere of cordial 
frankness, That is about all one knows. The 
absence of concrete information at a time when 
clearly important political events were taking 
place led to the most divers rumours spread- 
ing through Warsaw being picked up with 
alacrity by correspondents and appearing even- 
tually in papers abroad. Some of these rumours 
were clearly quite absurd—such as the one that 
the premises of Warsaw Radio had been occu- 
pied by troops—Polish troops. Firstly, it is hard 
to understand why Government troops should 
seize a Government Radio Station; 
—obviously such troops would have been either 
protecting the station for the Polish Government 
or seizing it for the Russians and the Polish 
Stalinists; nothing more natural in such days than 
troops at a radio station, and no sentence better 
guaranteed to make the BBC ridiculous to Rus- 
sian ears— 
secondly, the BBC correspondent in Warsaw 
who each day transmits from the Polish Radio 
studio an account of the situation, at once con- 
firmed that there had been no troops on Warsaw 
Radio premises. 
Evidently the service thought the circumstan- 
tial reports of observers on the spot insufficient. 








Certainly much more detail came out in the next 
month, in Po Prostu, over Stettin radio and 
through a thousand conversations with Western 
visitors. It merely confirmed and amplified the 
original picture. The service has never given any 
consecutive account—indeed, any further account 
at all—of the course of events in the Polish Octo- 
ber to its listeners; not even in late November 
when the Hungarian Revolution was over and 
it would still have been news. 

In Soviet internal affairs I notice most the ab- 
sence of any serious analysis of what is actually 
happening. The Sovietologist really can help his 
listeners by explaining what has happened, as 
the evidence becomes available; by exposing the 
fabrications of the Soviet press about Soviet 
history; and above all by telling him what this 
or that policy shift or pronouncement really 
means—the listener’s life may depend on it. And 
it is for this, perhaps above all else, that the 
Russian listener risks his career by tuning in— 
this and knowledge of the West. Almost none of 
this service is provided. 

There is also a staggering and disgraceful cal- 
lousness in -face of human suffering, surely 
utterly out of tune with British opinion, which 
the BBC is by charter supposed to represent. 
Thus the obituary of Stalin begins : 

‘A great revolutionary despot’: this is how 
one of his most serious and most objective 
biographers in England has described Stalin, 
adding that ‘it is only right to place equal em- 
piasis on each part of this description.’ (I. 
Deutscher.) He was great, if his stature was 


measured by the scope of his endeavours, the 
sweep of his actions and, I may add, owing to 
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the greatness of the country and the people 
he dominated. He was revolutionary, although 
he did not remain true to the ideals of the revo- 
lution, but he did build his house on a new 
foundation, he introduced a new principle, that 
of economic plans, and made it the basis of the 
State. And, finally, he was a despot, who did 
not stop at using any, frequently inhuman, 
means. No historian, however friendly, will be 
able to ignore it. Stalin’s despotism has vitiated 
much of his achievement. 

What was his greatest achievement? Under 
his leadership Russia once again became a Great 
Pewer, which proved capable of withstanding 
unprecedented enemy pressure during the war. 
What was his greatest mistake? In my opinion, 
it was his failure to make proper use of his 
greatest achievement for the benefit of his 
people and of the whole mankind. After Russia 
became a Great Power and‘a victorious Power 
under his leadership, he did not use these assets 
in order to establish normal conditions in his 
own country and normal relations with the rest 
of the world, although both would have been 
possible. 

There was his struggle for power after Lenin’s 
death. It was natural in the circumstances, and 
history will not blame him for it. 

—i.e., he is not to be blamed for exiling Trotsky, 
the victor of the civil war; not to be blamed for 
the medical murder of his Minister of Defence 
Frunze; not to be blamed for turning the security 
police against his party opponents as well as the 
rest of the population; not to be blamed for his 
unprincipled zigzags to Right and to Left as he 
knocked off his opponents. In a word, before 
Stalin went in for large-scale massacre, in his 
‘mild’ period up to 1930, he had been as treacher- 
ous and murderous a ruler as King John. Does 
history not blame King John? 
There was the industrialisation of the country 
carried out at breakneck speed and by any 
means. Impartial historians, in my view, will 
have to make an effort to justify this: had the 
country not been industrialised, it would hardly 
have been able to resist the highly mechanised 
and magnificently equipped armies of Hitler. 
I consider that this and the previous passage 
italicised amply justify my charge of ‘esoteric 
Right-wing Marxism.’ Only a Marxist view of 
history could account for such unprincipled suc- 
cess-worship. Though I have found no Marxist 
tendencies in other fields, this slavish submission 
to ‘History, which permeates so many broad- 
casts, is a very serious concession to Communist 
thinking and an intolerable blemish. Incidentally 
this argument for Stalin has not even a factual, 
let alone a moral, basis. For without Stalin not 
only would there have been less industrialisation, 
but also no Hitler: a Kremlin full of Jews like 
Zinoviev and Trotsky would have driven the Ger- 
man Communist Party into a united front with 
the Socialists in 1931. And without Stalin’s de- 
moralising domestic policies millions of Soviet 
soldiers would not have surrendered without a 
fight in 1941. Nor would another leader have re- 
fused to believe the intelligence reports of a 
coming Nazi attack, and retarded defensive pre- 
parations. All this, too, is what ‘impartial 
historians’ would put in their obituaries of Stalin, 
once they had begun to chase might-have-beens. 
There was the collectivisation of agriculture. 
That was a miszake. 
I reckon ten million people were deported from 
their land, having committed no crime; and under 
conditions which directly and immediately caused 
the death of about one million. Two veers later 
the whole country suffered a serio.. famine, 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL 


Whatever the weather the Life-boat 
Service is on the job, saving over 
600 lives a year. It is entirely de- 
pendent on voluntary contributions. 
Help it to keep going by sending a 
contribution, however small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Treasurer: 

His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: 

Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 

















Chairman: 


Sir Kenneth Grubb 


Editor: 


fyonlier 


John Lawrence 





THIS NEW @UARTERLY 
for thinking men and women, aims at 


® Giving world-wide, first-hand information on events and 
trends and on the part the Churches are, or should be, playing 
® Stimulating thought @ Inducing action 
All over the world Christians are doing significant things, which Frontier 
will report and interpret. 
10/- per annum (post free) 
Half rate for full-time students, missionaries and retired clergy. 
Free copy sent on request 


FRONTIER, Despatch Dept. (S) 59 Bryanston St., London, W.1 
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In these unsettled times, the golden rule 


for those with savings to invest must be 
‘invest in safety’. Money invested in the 
Abbey National Building Society is well 

awe indeed. Here is a safety first investment 


that also offers a good rate of interest. 


With assets of £258,000,000, the Abbey 
National has all the strength and solidity 
of a national institution. Modest accounts 
are welcomed, and any sum from £1 to 
£5,000 will be accepted. Furthermore, 
withdrawals can be made at convenient 
notice with interest paid right up to the 
date of withdrawal. 

For further particulars, write for the Society’s 


Investment booklet, or, better still, call in and have 
a chat at your local Abbey National Office. 







NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


A national institution with 
assets of £258,000,000. 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local directory for address of nearest office. 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON N.W.1 - Telephone: WELbeck 8282 
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THE TUDOR GOVERNESS 





Katherine Champernowne, the daughter of a knight, was 
appointed governess to the Princess Elizabeth in 1536, when 
the latter was about three; and as was the custom in those 
days, she also took control of her household. In 1545, 


to the ill-fated Anne Boleyn. After the death of Henry VIII, 
she was imprisoned in the Tower on a charge of high treason, 
but was released when her Royal Pupil championed her cause. 
Elizabeth, it is said, was far more bound by affection to her 


Governess than to any parent. 


There are many men and women today whose affection and 
respect for an old governess is very great, and if they can- 
not themselves make provision for her she can turn to the 
G.B.I. for help. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Katherine married a son of John Astley who was first cousin ' 
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trom which very approximately two million more 
died; the famine had no other cause than col- 
lectivisation. 
As subsequent developments have shown, the 
collective farm system has not solved the 
problem of relations between the Soviet State 
and the millions of peasants. We know that the 
bulk of the peasantry remained 
(why the past tense?) 
opposed to collective farming; thus the end not 
having been achieved, it could not possibly 
justify the inhuman means employed. There was 
the great purge of the 1930s. Some people later 
tried to justify these terrifying events, but they 
will remain an indelible blot on the Stalin era. It 
has been pointed out that the Great Purge de- 
stroyed the fifth column that would have helped 
Hitler during the war. This may be so, but, in 
addition, it destroyed numberless people who did 
not come under that heading and who were 
liquidated ‘just in case’ merely because the 
security officials lost their head. It is impossible 
to justify these terrible happenings. What public 
opinion abroad later tried to do. was to forget 
them. 
But this choice of words implies there really was 
a fifth column; while the whole voluminous litera- 
ture of the great purge reveals no such group. 
Just the contrary: the purge created a fifth 
column—the millions of defectors, the Vlassov 
army. 

Then there is scarcely any economics or 
sociology. Are there classes in the Soviet Union? 
Why don’t Western economists believe in the 
Marxian theory of value? What is the Managerial 
Revolution? How do rates of economic growth 
compare? How do present standards of living 
compare? These questions are always being asked 
by intelligent Soviet citizens; they thirst for 
answers, and the service gives them a stone. In- 
deed, there is a striking lack of Third Programme 
content in its treatment of the British scene, too: 
very little on literature and the arts. 

Next I bring in evidence the use of Mr. Zil- 
liacus. On September 29, 1955, Mr. Zilliacus was 
permitted to broadcast the following: 

Yugoslavia, on the other hand, has an ancient 
tradition of friendship with Russia. After the 
Second World War Yugoslavia was one of the 
victors, her territory was increased, and a revo- 
lutionary democratic regime was introduced 
under the leadership of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party, which was second in importance 
only to the Soviet Communist Party. 

The statement italicised is not softened in the 
slightest degree by what follows or precedes this 
paragreph. Mr. Zilliacus continued later in the 
same bruadcast : 

As regards the Western Powers, | think they 
can draw the following conclusion from the 
cases of Finland and Yugoslavia: the aim of 
present-day Soviet policy is not to impose a 
Communist regime upon the rest of the world 
by force of arms, but to safeguard the Soviet 
Union’s security and its economic interests. 

May I add that very much of what Mr. Zilliacus 
said on that and other occasions was wise and 
true? Nevertheless, I find it utterly inadmissible 
that an ex-sympathiser with Stalin and a current 
sympathiser with Tito should be permitted to 
broadcast to Russia at all. I attach the BBC’s list 
of the Members of Parliament it has used in a 
certain period. 

In the period under review eleven instalments 
of Sir Winston Churchill’s Triumph and Tragedy 
were given in serial readings between September 
26, 1954, and December 11, 1954. On special 
occasions (e.g., the beginning of the revision of 
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the Polish Communist official version of the His- 
tory of the Warsaw Rising) the relevant parts of 
Sir Winston’s History were read again. 


October 2, 1954: ‘Visit to Poland’—Captain 
Hugh Delargy, MP. 

October 18, 1954: ‘The Worker in Poland’— 
The Rt. Hon. G. Brown, MP. 

November 3, 1954: ‘Russian Journey’—Stan- 
ley Evans, MP. 

November 30, 1954: 
man’—Lord Samuel. 

June 22, 1955: ‘The Belgrade Declaration— 
What Next?’—K. Zilliacus, MP. 

September 29, 1955: ‘Finland and Yugo- 
slavia’—K. Zilliacus, MP. 

May 11, 1956: ‘Speech at Aachen’—Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, MP. 

June 18, 1956: ‘Tito’s Visit to Moscow’—K. 
Zilliacus, MP. 

June 21, 1956: ‘Personal Freedom’—R. H. S. 
Crossman, MP. 

July 3, 1956: ‘Poznan Reflections-—D, Don- 
nelly, MP. 

January 26, 1957: ‘East-West Cultural Rela- 
tions’—P. C. Gordon Walker, MP. 

February 9, 1957: Letter from five Labour 
MPs (Fenner Brockway, Mrs. Barbara Castle, 
George Wigg, R. Crossman, Anthony Wedg- 
wood Benn) addressed to Pravda several weeks 
before, but not printed. The letter was then 
printed in Pravda the day after the BBC broad- 
cast. ° 
February 12, 1957: “You never can tell in the 

House of Commons’—P, C. Gordon Walker, 
MP. 

July 21, 1957: Text of broadcast on Moscow 
Radio—English Service only—Cyril Osborne, 
MP. 

July 26, 1957: ‘Reply to Viktorov’s Reply’ 
—Cyril Osborne, MP. 

In all this, then, there are just four current 
statements of a non-Labour point of view 
(Osborne, Churchill at Aachen, Samuel). Myself, 
I am a Liberal. I have no love at all for Conser- 
vatives and above all no love for their attitude 
to the objectivity of the BBC’s other overseas 
services. Also it must be recognised that fewer 
Conservative MPs travel behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and that the best are busy governing the 
country; also that most of the Labour MPs’ talks 
are not on party politics. Nevertheless, here is an 
unbalance that should be corrected. 

Finally, a few miscellaneous points: (i) I can 
find no recent trace of anti-Americanism. (ii) 
Lenin’s Testament, those explosive documents in 
which Lenin condemned Stalin, that rocked the 
USSR when finally published in Kommunist, 
June, 1956, was indeed broadcast in 1949—once 


‘Churchill the States- 


and never again. Thus the BBC may have been | 


disingenuous in saying (Spectator, August 2, 1957) 
it was ‘first’ broadcast in 1949. What an oppor- 
tunity was lost here, to anticipate Khrushchev’s 
secret speech! Especially after Stalin’s death, 
when there can have been no possible diplomatic 
objection. (iii) It was indeed only the BBC’s Rus- 
sian service that was not jammed between the 
Bulganin-Khrushchev visit to Britain and October, 
1956, out of all foreign broadcasts to all Com- 
munist countries—a fact which can only mean 
that Khrushchev shared my opinion of the service. 
(iv) The Russian service is more independent than 
I said in its compilation of news bulletins. I have 
not examined these as closely as the talks. (v) 
Since che Hungarian Revolution, Professor Seton- 
Watson has, under severe external pressure, been 
allowed to make a couple of admirable broad- 
casts, frankly and movingly addressing the Rus- 
sian people in terms close to their hearts. In stark 
contrast tothe Zilliacus broadcasts these received 
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an implied disavowal in the lead-in and lead-out, 
thus (November 8, 1956): 


Professor Seton-Watson, who is the Professor 
of Russian History at London University, has 
asked us to give him the opportunity to broad- 
cast about the events in Hungary. . . . We have 
broadcast a talk about the events in Hungary by 
Professor Seton-Watson, the Professor of Rus- 
sian History at London University. Professor 
Seton-Watson asked us to give him the oppor- 
tunity to speak personally about these events. 





If one talk could epitomise fairly the good and 
the bad in the BBC’s Russian service, it is that of 
November 4, 1956. The first and last paragraphs 
are as follows: 

On Sunday, 4th November, 1956, a bitter blow 
was dealt to all that has been accomplished over 
the last three and a half years, to all that had 
gladdened the hearts of peace-loving people 
everywhere, shattering their high hopes of the 
future. In these last three and a half years, 
despite all the difficulties and complexities, rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and the West had 
developed in the right direction because there 
seemed to be a pronounced desire on the part 
of the Soviet Union to remedy the mistakes and 
errors of the past. Not everyone in the West had 
believed in these changes and there were those 
who had their doubts. But when, at the Twentieth 
Party Congress, Khrushchev had fully repudiated 
the entire Stalin policy, it had seemed to evidence 
the wish to break completely with the past; and 
there were grounds for hope that a new era had 
indeed dawned in international relations. . . . 

Soon after the’ war Stalin sacrificed the 
cherished achievements of the Soviet Union and 
the enormous prestige he had gained in the 
struggle against Hitler. After his death the Soviet 
Government began, step by step, to retrieve its 
waned prestige, and a sigh of relief went up over 
the world. Now, at one stroke, in the night of 
3rd to 4th November, the Soviet Government 
has once more thrown all this overboard. 

In between are five admirable pages, showing 
that there had at last been true democracy in 
Hungary, that there was no Fascism there, that in 
Suez Britain had called in the United Nations, 
that anyway there was deep and vocal opposition 
to Britain’s Suez policy, etc. etc. Every current 
question a Soviet listener might wish to have 
answered is well answered in the necessarily short 
compass of a broadcast talk. Now consider the 
sentence in italics above. 

Both Khrushchev’s secret and his open speech 
at the conference were chock-full of Stalinism. 
He at no point repudiated anti-Semitism—how 
could he, since he is a notorious anti-Semite him- 
self? (A fact well known in November, 1956, 
already owing to the testimony of Seweryn Bialer, 
available since at least a month.) His account of 
the anti-Semitic Doctors’ Plot, in which he was 
deeply implicated, is as dishonest as possible. 
Every mention of Malenkov in the secret speech 
is designed to discredit him, to make him out as 
more responsible than the others; an ominous 
presentiment of a forthcoming purge. The refer- 
ences to Stalin’s crimes against the population as 
opposed to the Communists—the de-kulakisation, 
the 1933 famine, the genocide of small nations, 
etc. etc.—are minimal and perfunctory. Even his 
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murder of Trotsky and Bukharin is not repudiated 
—some of their supporters who had returned to 
the fold should not have been shot, that is all; so 
that the secret speech leaves no room at all for 
opposition within the party. Moreover, within 
four months of delivering his speech Khrushchev 
had had a very senior Communist executed—as 
a ‘Beria man,’ of course (Bagirov: cf. Times, May 
30, 1956). So much for ‘repudiating the entire 
Stalin policy.’ 

What possible excuse, then, could there be for 
the sentence italicised? But if that sentence is false 
the whole spirit of the first and last paragraphs 
is subtly wrong. It professes an optimism no 
sensible person ever felt, it hints at the possibility, 
now closed, of a permanent accommodation 
which was in fact never open. It hopes and hopes 
that one day some Communist Bismarck will arise 
who will say ‘Russia is a satisfied power.’ If the 
Russian service only keeps plugging, it seems to 
say, one day we in Britain will no longer be 
threatened: they will settle down to a division of 
spheres of influence. And since, in that case, their 
internal system is no concern of ours why should 
we criticise it radically now? It will only annoy 
them and hinder their development into a satisfied 
power. So we shall criticise it just so much as we 
cannot avoid, just so much as any Soviet listener 
will expect of us and no more. 

Fundamentally there are two mutually exclu- 
sive policies the BBC can pursue with honour and 
good sense. The first is to provide a complete 
service with serious Sovietological analysis and 
all; and accept being jammed. It would still be 
heard—there is cast-iron evidence for that—but 
by a rather small audience. Or it can provide a 
British-travelogue service; just present Britain to 
Russia as did Britansky Soyuznik, the war-time 
journal published by our embassy in Moscow. 
Then it may not be jammed, and every Russian 
listener may be able to form his own conclusions 
at least about Britain. This, too, would be 
extremely valuable, and it is evidently the choice 
of Mr. Victor Frank, once of the BBC, now of 
Radio Liberation (Spectator, August 9, 1957). It 
is also the view of a critical private correspondent 
who wrote to me: 

I came to the conclusion while in Eastern 
Europe that the essential thing was somehow to 
get through, and that it was desirable to do this 
even at the cost of sacrificing a great deal of 
the content of the programme, provided this 
achieved the ending of jamming. I don’t think 
that the only broadcasts which have a disturb- 


ing effect are those which are critical of the 
Soviet Union. In fact, Russian nationalism is so 
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SEVERAL overseas readers have written to the 
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published in Great Britain and reviewed or 
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readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. 
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If you have already accepted, or 
€=_ have no intention of accepting, 
, our gift offer, you might well be 
tired of these announcements. 
But we know, and suspect that 
they know, that for several weeks 
to come, readers will go on 
sending us lists of friends to 
whom they wish to give the Spectator. Here, 
then, is the last reminder. 
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You can send the ‘Spectator’ to your friends, 
anywhere in the world, as a gift for a year 
(52 issues) by surface mail for 25s. instead of 
the normal 50s. If you live in Canada or the 
USA the charge is $4.00. 


An attractive greetings card, explaining 
that the Spectator comes from you as a gift, 


will be sent to each of the friends on your list. | 
Those of us whose expense accounts are indis- 


We hope that you will not open gift sub- 
scriptions for friends known to be regular 
readers of the Spectator already. 


Although an order form appears below, a 
letter will suffice if you prefer not to cut the 


paper. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, 
London, WC1. 


Please send the Spectator as a gift to my 
friends listed below, none of whom, to my 
knowledge, is a regular reader already. 
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strong that a critical broadcast might not have 
the intended effect. I am all. for simply talking 
about your own country or about other 
apparently harmless subjects, and the Russian 
listener will draw all sorts of information from 
them which will cause him to think critically 
about the domestic situation. The degree of 
ignorance, as you well know, in the Soviet Union 
about the West, is enormous, and I am convinced 
that knowledge is the most dangerous thing 
which we can broadcast to the USSR. 


Pure travelogue is not, of course, what the BBC 
is providing, nor is this the means whereby it 
obtairied its brief freedom from jamming in 1956. 
Moral compromise and appeasement have been 
its line. There is, in fact, no decent intermediate 
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position. Either we try to charm away the jam- 
ming or we don’t. What is the point of ideologival 
compromises and hemi-demi-semi pro-Soviet 
hedging? To get the Soviet leaders themselves to 
listen, and persuade them to change their views? 
Much of the material in the files really does look 
as if it had been directed to this end—an end that 
only ignorance and vanity could suggest to a sane 
man. But if this third position is impossible there 
are great dangers in being both serious and in- 
offensive. The effort not to be jammed corrupts. 
Either say what you think or provide a simple 
travelogue. Why step into the ring and then pull 
your punches? 


*& . .A Vast Amount of Information’ 


By CYRIL RAY 





Le are those, I have no doubt, who buy 
a fresh set of reference books every year 
—on the office, or out of an expense account. 


tinguishable from cash in hand earmarked for 
haircuts, or the housekeeping money, are obliged 
to be more provident: virtually everybody in my 
copy of Who’s Who is now dead, and I have 
just bought my first copy of Whitaker’s Almanack 
since 1949. It is six shillings dearer than the last 
one I bought; has sixty-six more pages; brings 
me a little more up to date than I have been for 
some time on who is the Secretary-General of 
the All-Union Communist Party of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; and still professes. 
(with every right) to contain an account of the 

ASTRONOMICAL AND OTHER PHENOMENA 

AND 4 
A vast Amount of INFORMATION respecting the 

GOVERNMENT, FINANCES, POPULATION, 

COMMERCE, and GENERAL STATISTICS of 

the various Nations of the WorLD. . . . 

One of the prime virtues of Whitaker for the 
hard-pressed hack is that it provides him with 
those telling comparisons you know so well. 
‘The small nation-State of Israel...’ he will 
write: then a rustle through the leaves to page 
676, and he can continue, ‘. . . no bigger in area 
than Wales.’ Or, ‘Bonn, a capital city rather more 
modestly populated than Southend. . . .’ (Pages 
196 and 672.) 

‘There’s a fellow,’ murmur his awed readers 
(or so he hopes), ‘with a quick eye for a square 
mile. Tot up a town as soon as look at it.’ Dear 
old Whitaker. 


But this is a work that has its charms for idler 
hours. Here, for instance, in pages 355 to 491, 
are the names, ranks, titles and salaries of many 
and various servants of the public: civil servants, 
stipendiary magistrates, judges, senior officers of 
the armed forces, to say nothing of princes of 
the Church, at home and in partibus infidelium. 

What innocent enjoyment lies here! That 
rather dim young man one met at the 
Thingummies, who was something in the Ministry 
of Mind Your Own Business .. . ah, here we 
are—an Assistant Secretary: £2,100 to £2,700. 
That boring wife of his said they had a boy 
at Rugby (page 540: £411 per annum) and a 
girl at Benenden (page 543: £375). Can’t imagine 
any child of theirs with a scholarship. And I 
know he’s a member of the Savile (page 1049: 
£20 down and £20 a year). Hm, wonder how he 


does it? Wife doesn’t look as though there’s any 
money on that side of the family... . 

Let me warn intending purchasers, by the way. 
The titbits about clubs come only in Whitaker's 
Complete Edition: there is a shorter, paper- 
backed version at ten shillings which omits a good 
deal about countries overseas (such as the size of 
Israel); conceals from you the fact that Mr. 
Kobbero and Mrs. Granlund, of Denmark, beat 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammersgaard Hansen, also of 
Denmark, two—nil, in the final of the mixed 
doubles of the All-England Badminton Cham- 
pionships, 1957; and is altogether silent about the 
addresses of some 1,500 or so ‘Societies and Insti- 
tutions, among them the League of Welldoers 
(incorporated), which my own eighteen-and- 
sixpenny edition establishes firmly in Limekiln 
Lane, Liverpool. 

There are some mind-widening indoor games 
to be played with the aid of Whitaker, and I can- 
not too strongly advise you to pay the extra 
eight shillings and sixpence and get full value. Is 
Eton or is Winchester the most expensive school 
in the whole Commonwealth? I’m not too sure 
about exchange rates, but the answer would seem 
to be neither: consider the $1,750 at Upper 
Canada College and the £A502 at Geelong 
Church of England Grammar School. Is it 
cheaper, would you think, to join a club in St. 
James’s or a club in EC2? Think again: the en- 
trance fee at the City of London in Old Broad 
Street is £100 and at White’s a mere thirty. 

Mr. Dornford Yates was born on August 7, 
1885; Hungary grew 2,054,990 tons of potatoes 
in 1956; the President of the Republic of Iceland 
is a Mr. Asgeir Asgeirsson, and don’t tell me 
that you knew it all the time. 

Have I whetted 
your appetite? Does 
the eighteen shillings 
and sixpence burn a 
hole in your pocket 
the size of the corr- 
plete edition? I must 
be fair in helping you 
to weigh up all the 
pros and cons: you 
are too late, this time, 
to get some of the 
price of your Whita- 
ker’s back by writing 
an article on it for a 
weekly paper. 
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No More Nicknames? 


? 


our nickname (in the unlikely event of your 

having one) is your eke-name: eke meaning 
‘also,’ like auch in German, and the ‘n’ having 
got itself attached by the same thoughtless pro- 
cess which turned an eft into a newt. 

Originally, I suppose, nicknames were func- 
tional appendages. In the Dark Ages people had 
only one pukka name of their own, and the 
supply of these names was limited, the interplay 
of cultures not yet having made available from 
Greece, Rome, Hollywood and elsewhere the 
wide choice of nomenclature which we now take 
for granted. Even in comparatively recent times 
one of our ancestors, greeting a neighbour with 
‘Heard the latest about Ethelred?’ was liable to 
cause confusion and misunderstanding since the 
telephone directory was full of people called 
Ethelred. It was thus convenient as well as con- 
gruous that the most notable of them should be 
known as Ethelred the Unready; and it seems 
fair to assume that many of his humbler name- 
sakes had their own eke-names too—Ethelred 
the Fat, Ethelred the Voluble, Ethelred the Ambi- 
dextrous and so on. 

Of course we do not know this for certain, 
at least I do not. But it seems quite likely. 

* + & 

As time went on men, in this part of the world 
anyhow, acquired surnames and Christian names, 
and the nickname lost its original raison d’étre. 
It became a frivolous and arbitrary embellish- 
ment, sometimes descriptive or allusive, some- 
times owing its derivation to a trivial, half- 
forgotten episode of early youth. Some nicknames 
were kindly, almost honorific, like Capability 
Brown's. Some were cruel. High among these I 
rate that attached (so his contemporaries aver) 
for the rest of his life to a youth who killed his 
father in a shooting accident; he was known as 
‘Bagdad.’ 

In our card-indexed age, when we are all so 
much graph-fodder, so many numbers in the 
files of the National Health Service, the Inland 
Revenue and other authorities, one would have 
expected the cult of the nickname to flourish. It 
has, instead, withered. Other trappings of the 
Edwardian era (which I believe to have been its 
heyday) have been brought back into vogue; 
nicknames have been left on the shelf. 

One obvious cause of their desuetude is the 
widespread use of Christian names at boys’ 
schools. Although a nickname is not the same 
as a pet name, it has a somewhat similar function 
in that its purpose is to personalise, to lessen for- 
mality. The impulse to call Snooks minor ‘Tad- 
pole’ (or whatever it may be) is weakened if you 
already know him as George. Fifty years ago it 
seemed natural that, to the close-knit, sophisti- 
cated triumvirate of which he was the head, 
Corkran should always be ‘Stalky’ and that we 
should not even be told what any of their 
Christian names were; today we recognise this 
convention as badly dated local colour. 

« « . 

Save, I imagine, in madly progressive schools, 
the boys do not call the masters by their Christian 
names, so there must be some other and more 
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recondite reason for the fact (such my researches 
Suggest it to be) that masters are no longer being 
given the enduring, time-proof nicknames which 
they used to bear with them to their graves and 
even, beyond the grave, into their obituaries. 
Tuppy Headlam, Bunny Hare, Piggy Hill, Satan 
Ford—these lapidary, built-in sobriquets are not, 
I think, replicated in the Eton of today; and I 
am told that elsewhere a similar downward trend 
is evident in the eke-names of pedagogues. 

I find this curious, and rather sad. It is perhaps 
preferable to a contrary state of affairs (though 
this would be more readily explicable) in which a 
sudden craze for nicknames made them almost 
obligatory, and everybody started coining his 
own. But in moderation nicknames strike me as 
pleasantly grotesque adornments, like gar- 
goyles. We inherit our surnames, and in the 
choice of our Christian names we have no say. 
But our nickname we earn, for better or for 
worse. Even if it is, or originally was, pejorative, 
it is proof that we have made some kind of a 
mark, that the world has taken note of us. Forty 
years hence Tadpole Snooks will live in more 
memories (for whatever that is worth) than 
G. R. L. Snooks. I am sorry to think that eke- 
names are on their way out. 

I acquired one on arrival at my private school, 
and was called by it until I left four years later. 


MUST recount a curious incident about the 
I church at Wolfhampcote, near Daventry, for 
the removal of which to a building estate in 
Coventry proposals are now being made. It is a 
mottled stone building of medizval date, con- 
sisting of tower, nave, aisles and chancel, and 
standing alone in a field below a railway em- 
bankment and approached by gated, unmetalled 
roads. My friend John Piper and I visited it one 
autumn evening shortly after the war. It was 
locked and deserted and the sunset colours were 
scooped into the curves of the crown-glass Geor- 
gian windows, where they were unshattered. We 
discovered the key in a distant cottage, but it 
would not turn in the lock, and we eventually 
climbed in through one of the broken windows. 
It was a perfect un-‘restored’ village church, 
with traces of painting on the walls, fading 
monuments, old woodwork. The altar frontal 
was lifted up, revealing a black hole beyond it. 
In the failing light we could see steps going down 
from this hole to rows of coffins in the passage 
of a mausoleum attached to the east end of the 
church, and externally in the Strawberry Hill 
Gothick style. It was the vault of the Tibbets 
family, whose crest is a cat. 

As it was now dark, John Piper visited the 
church to make drawings on another day with 
someone else. While they were there, a little man, 
neatly dressed and carrying a bag, arrived and 
walked into the church by the locked door with- 
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It was ingloriously earned. A sickly child, I was 
still, at the age of nine, on the tail end of a diet, 
and was specifically forbidden to eat suet. The 
opportunity to do so occurred twice a week at 
luncheon, when great Zeppelin-shaped puddings 
were cut up into narrow slices moistened by half 
a teaspoonful of treacle and served to the 
ravenous pupils. The First War was raging, our 
fare was sub-Spartan, and these tepid grey seg- 
ments were regarded as something of a 
gastronomic highlight. While everyone else wolfed 
them, I had a plate of slops. 

It may be that at first I hotly resented being 
called Pudding, but a merciful oblivion now ob- 
scures the initiatory phase and I remember my 
nickname with affection. No doubt it would have 
been nice to have been called Pole-axe or Yorker 
or The Demon; but such names take a bit of 
living up to and can all too easily acquire a sar- 
donic, double-edged ring. Not so Pudding. It is 
not a sobriquet which inspires respect, but nor 
is it one to generate envy or malice. ‘It’s time we 
took Pudding down a peg. . . .” Nobody is ever 
likely to mutter that, for Pudding is down a peg 
already. If a boy is mildly ridiculous anyhow, 
you don’t make his lot any worse by giving him 
a mildly ridiculous nickname; in fact, you make 
it better. 

At least that is what I found; and a future to 
which nicknames are no longer going to make 
their small contribution of panache or humour 
or inconsequence seems to me needlessly lack- 
lustre. 


Suburban 
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out any difficulty. After a time they went in 
to see what he was doing, and found that he had 
rifled a chest in the church and had put on some 
vestments and was swinging incense about. He 
had lit candles on the altar. They asked him 
what he was doing and he said he often came 
there and thought a little incense did the church 
good. He seemed anxious for them to go away, 
and indeed he outstayed them. Was he a mad- 
man or was he intending to say a Black Mass 
above the vault of the Tibbets? The question re- 
mains unanswered, but the atmosphere in the 
church was certainly creepy and if this lovely 
but mysterious building is to be moved I hope 
it will be speeded on its way with a Service of 
Reconciliation, which will have to be performed 
by the bishop, as this is a consecrated building. 


ADVICE TO AUTHORS 


More than once, as have many people, T ex- 
pect, who read the Spectator, | have been asked 
by authors and poets who are young and some- 

- times unpublished whether I know of a job for 
them in the BBC or in publishing or reviewing. 
I do not. And even if I did, I do not think I 
would advise anybody of real talent to frustrate 
himself in one of these near-literary occupations. 
To join the BBC is practically the equivalent of 
joining the civil service, and if you have a nice 
speaking voice and think you read poetry well, 
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so, you will find, do many of your colleagues 
who have been there longer than you. There are 
very few jobs in publishing and all are badly 
paid, unless you have capital to sink into a firm 
which may very well not succeed, and anyhow 
you will be reading other people’s manuscripts 
and not writing your own. If you go in for re- 
viewing conscientiously, you will spend your 
time reading other people’s books and then giv- 
ing summaries of them for people who have not 
the time to read the books themselves. Any 
criticism you make will soon grow stale in the 


Consuming Interest 
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hopeless seerch for adjectives and original points 
of view. No. Swallow your pride and take up 
some work wholly unconnected with literature, 
which will leave your mind free in the evenings 
and occupy your hands during the day. In our 
present state of barbarism, not more than a dozen 
people out of all the millions on these islands 
can make a living by writing books worth read- 
ing. If you are going to be a writer, nothing will 
prevent you and you will somehow carve out for 
yourself time to write. One word more, on no 
account try the advertising agencies. 


Supermarkets 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


ITH more and more shops here converting 
themselves into supermarkets—or, at least, 
into self-service stores based on the supermarket 
pattern—I was interested to get the views of a 
iriend of mine just back from living in the United 
States, where self-service has become the norm. 
Did she think, I wanted to know, that super- 
markets are a valuable institution? And, if so, 
are they likely to become the norm in England? 
On the first question, my friend had no doubts 
at all. She had found her local supermarkets ad- 
mirable institutions in almost every respect. The 
chief advantage is the enormous range and 
variety of goods they can offer. Instead of having 
only two or three varieties of, say, canned peas, 
they have twenty—not to mention another dozen 
varieties of packaged frozen peas. And the stuff 
is laid out in such a way that the eye readily 
sees the whole choice available—instead of being 
stacked high on shelves and low behind counters, 
often out of sight, and consequently out of mind. 
Secondly, prices in supermarkets are relatively 
low. Over a wide range of foodstuffs, in fact, they 
run surprisingly little higher than they do here. 
The reason, of course, is the economies obtain- 


able through increased turnover, coupled with a 
reduction in labour costs. Service is limited to 
advisers, wandering round the counters to help 
people in doubt; to checkers at the exits, who 
take the purchases from your trolley (on which, 
incidentally, there is a kiddy-car attachment, so 
that you can carry round a child), compute the 
cost, pack them in strong bags (which are neatly 
designed to fit into the interior of your -kitchen- 
garbage disposal can at home); and to porters 
(in the bigger establishments), who hand these 
bags out to you as you come by in your car 
when you have fetched it from the parking place. 

Here is the rub, as far as the prospects for 
supermarkets in England are concerned. There 
are two essentials, my friend insists, before you 
can hope to make the best use of their facilities: 
you should be the owner of a freezer (not merely 
a refrigerator) and of a car. Now, the proportion 
of people who have freezers here is tiny; whereas 
in the United States they are now standard equip- 
ment in the middle-class home. Their advantage 
is that you can do all your shopping in one— 
meat, fish, fruit, vegetables, the lot—transferring 
all perishables in a matter of minutes from super- 
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market to freezer, where, they will keep almost 
indefinitely. 

I was sceptical about this ‘keeping almost in- 
definitely,’ but she assures me it is so. She hap- 
pens to be very fond of strawberries; by waiting 
till they were at their cheapest and then buying 
one hundred pounds, she was able to have straw- 
berries cheap—and fresh—until late autumn. 
Every housewife, she admits, has some fads about 
what will not keep when frozen (hers is tomatoes, 
which, she claims, don’t taste the same); but in 
her experience there are very few snags. Occa- 
sionally she found vegetables which had been 
stowed away at the back of the freezer over a 
year before, as good as ever. 

An ordinary refrigerator, assuming it is big 
enough, will keep a week or two’s supply of 
frozen food in its freezing compartment (another 
argument for always buying a larger refrigerator 
than you think you'll need). But that brings up 
the second difficulty in connection with super- 
markets here: cars and parking. In America, 
supermarkets have their own parking lots (much 
bigger than the supermarket itself); and they stay 
open till nine or later, so that where there is 
only one car in the family and where father is 
out commuting in it during the day, it can be 
used by mother when he comes back in the even- 
ing to bring the supplies home. 

But in Britain, my friend notes, there is tre- 
mendous resistance by shopowners of all kinds 
to the idea that they ought to provide parking 
accommodation for their customers. And there 
is even greater resistance to the idea of allowing 
shops to remain open till late for the-convenience 
of those customers—their number grows every 
year—who are unable to shop during the day. 
This, she insisted, is a habit of mind we will have 
to change if the institution of the supermarket 
is to be made best use of here. When I told her 
that only recently a Government—and a Con- 
servative Government at that—had actually 
brought in a Bill to compel shops to close even 
earlier, she was staggered. As well she might be! 

* * * 

While I am on the subject of American innova- 
tions: when, some time ago, I bemoaned the lack 
of an ice tray which would deliver ice cubes with- 
out bother, mess or effort, I received a number 
of suggestions; but none of them, it seemed to 
me, offered real hope of improvement over the 
traditional ice tray, with its apt-to-be-immovable 
grid. But Mr. A. S. Webb, of Warwick, Rhode 
Island, has sent me an ice tray of a type now 
common in America which fills the bill exactly. 
The cubes come out easily by finger leverage on 
a small handle attached to the grid (something 
that is easier to do than to describe); they do 
not leap out ali over the kitchen floor, nor do 
they defy all efforts to move them in the way 
that cubes in most English ice trays do until hot 
water is run over them, when they fall out among 
the tea-leaves in the sink. 

There is one snag: American refrigerators are 
on average twice the size of ours, and the tray 
is too large for the ordinary English model. If 
you should have friends in America who you 
think might get one for you, it’s best to send 
exact measurements. 

But perhaps this type of tray has arrived in 
the shops here? I have not myself seen one, but, 
sooner ‘or later, these gadgets tend to filter in. 
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PASSCHENDAELE 


Sirn,—Lord Haig’s letter is admirable in its filial 
loyalty, but not relevant to what I actually said in 
my article, and is misleading in the way it ascribes 
to me statements that I did not make. 

My article concentrated on the question whether 
‘Haig continued his Passchendaele offensive in 1917, 
in the autumn mud, because of Pétain’s pressing ap- 
peals—and pointed out that there is ‘not a scrap 
of evidence in Haig’s very profuse contemporary 
diary’ for this later assertion and excuse. I can add 
that Pétain himself stated that he had not made 
any such appeal, although from loyalty to Haig 
he did not wish to contradict him publicly. More- 
over, our own records of discussions between the 
two show that Pétain strongly objected to |Haig’s 
plan of attack and its objectives. He depreca*ed any- 
thing more than narrowly limited attacks and wanted 
Haig to conserve the British Army’s strength for 
the 1918 campaign, when the Americans would be 
arriving. He told the chief British liaison officer that, 
in his opinion, Haig’s offensive in Flanders was ‘cer- 
tain to fail.’ Pétain expressed his objections to any 
such big effort by the British even when the French 
Army was at its weakest, immediately after the May 
mutinies, and naturally deprecated it still more when 
he saw how exhausting to the British it became. 

When Lord Haig says that his father ‘had at the 
back of his mind’ the fear of a French collapse, I 
would agree. But my article was concerned with what 
was at the front of his mind in launching and per- 
sisting in this misguided offensive—the belief that 
he could force a German collapse before or by the 
autumn. 

The present Lord Haig was not yet born when 
the campaign was fought, and in accusing me of 
approaching that ‘historical event with preconceived 
ideas’ adverse to his father, he is evidently unaware 
than in 1916-17, when still a serving soldier, I wrote 
a number of letters to the press defending his father 
against the rising tide of criticism. It was only when 
I explored the evidence later that I was compelled, 
reluctantly, to revise my views in part. 

Brigadier Desmond Young asks in his letter that 
I should now disclose the name of the ‘highly placed 
officer from GHQ’ who, on seeing the battlefield 
for the first time—at the end of the four months’ 
battle—was so appalled by the sight of its swamp- 
like state that he burst into tears and exclaimed, 
‘Good God, did we really send men to fight in that?’ 
As there is no longer any justification for with- 
holding the name of this officer, and the service 
of history demands it, I can state that it was General 
Kiggell, Haig’s Chief of Staff.—Yours faithfully, 

B. H. LIDDELL HART 
Wolverton Park, Buckinghamshire 
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COLUMBIA MARKET 


Str,—This (Mr. Fleet’s letter on Columbia Market) 


is very odd. Tower Bridge, Buckingham Palace and 
the Daily Express building are all good in their 
several styles, and so is Columbia Market. It begins 
to look as though our new criterion is to be that of 
adequately designed mediocrity. I’ve walked up to 
Columbia Market from both sides and respect and 
admire it as a bold-spirited gesture, something we 
are badly in need of today; at the same time I failed 
to find anything modern within half a mile of 
Columbia Market that rose above competent but 
completely soulless cliché-mongering, and that on 
excursions when I was really trying to find good 
modern architecture. I’m no neo-Victorian, but any 
taste is better than no taste, even in the middle of 
a hangover, which is where I am at the moment.— 
Yours faithfully, . 

IAN NAIRN 
Architectural Review, London, SW1 


SAFETY HELMETS 


Sir,—Your correspendent (December 20) refers to the 
frequent inquests on dead motor-cyclists who have 
been wearing light types of helmet which are thought 
to have given inadequate protection. This view, which 
is shared by some coroners, is based on a misconcep- 
tion of what a motor-cyclist’s helmet should be. Thus, 
even a steel casing is of little advantage, for it is the 
design of the cushioning that matters. The chief pur- 
pose of the surface layer is to keep out the rain, and 
to provide a surface which will allow the rider’s head 
to skid on the road surface if it strikes at an angle. 

Wearing a helmet does not of course make motor- 
cycling safe. Dr. Slater (December 13) refers to 
motor-cycles as lethal weapons, and this is so true of 
the modern high-powered machines that their manu- 
facture for use on our crowded roads has become 
quite incongruous, and much to be deplored.—Yours 
faithfully, 

W. RITCHIE RUSSELL 

Oxford 


USEFUL WORDS FOR BOOK REVIEWS 
Sir,—It is much to be regretted that Mr. Bernard 
Levin, in your issue for December 27, was com- 
pelled through lack of space to cut short his cata- 
logue of words suitable for book reviews. To assist 
his further researches, I append herewith an extract 
from my forthcoming work The Reviewer's Lexicon 
(O.U.P., 50s.): 

Accomplished, agreeable, Angst, Angus Wil- 
son, archetype, astringent, A. J. Ayer, Betjeman, 
bitchy, born writer, by and large, catalyst, 
Charlus, chichi, cliché, clinical, compassion, 
conte, contemporary, creative, crystallisation 
(see Stendhal), de’icious, deliriously (funny), 
disquieting, dotty, Empson, excruciating, father 
(mother)-figure, Freudian, Geiger counter, gim- 
mick, Grigson, historicity, Howards End, inte- 
gration, intellectual integrity, jejune, Leavis, 
mellifluous, Nancy Mitford, nostalgic, panache, 
pastiche, penetrating, polarisation, predicament 
(esp. artist’s), private myth, Proustian, round the 
bend, saddening, scholarly, semantics, sensi- 
bility (exquisite), significant, Stendhal (see 
crystallisation), subtopian, Swiftian misanthropy, 
twentyish, unequivocal, voulu, Weltanschauung, 
whimsy, Zeitgeist. 

—Yours faithfully, 
JOCELYN BROOKE 
Ivy Cottage, Bishopsbourne, Canterbury 


HUNGARY 

Sirn.—If the economic and political judgment of 
the Rev. W. Bryn Thomas is as sound as his evalua- 
tion of distances, then indeed you had every reason 
to question his broadcast over Budapest Radic. 

The Budapest underground was the first on the 
European continent, built more than fifty years ago, 
Its length is exactly the same as on the day of 
opening—about two miles; roughly one-tenth of the 
London Inner Circle. Probably no one told Mr. 
Thomas about the untold millions wasted on its ex- 
tension which was abandoned after more than two 
years of labour; a large amount of money is still 
being spent on keeping the roadbed from collapsing 
over it. Nor does he seem to know that this new 
underground was partly used as a camouflage for 
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building a vast AVO underground headquarters and 
prison, 

His figures as to the earnings of Hungarian 
workers are fantastic. In purchasing power the £ 
equals about 200 forints; the average monthly wage 
on this realistic basis is between £5 and £6. True, 
rents are much lower—for those who are fortunate 
to be housed by the State; less than 3 per cent. of 
the workers have this enviable privilegz. Most of the 
new accommodation is reserved for party officials 
and leaders of the secret police. 

Mr. Thomas brings up the hoary old argument 
about actors and artists having a better position 
in a Communist country. Indeed they have—as long 
as they serve the regime. But I think even an unem- 
ployed actor in England prefers his struggles to being 
told not only what but how he should act by, say, the 
General Secretary of the Labour Party. Nor does 
Mr. Thomas seem to know that even the most 
popular actor has to work in films, radio, etc., in 
Hungary to earn a halfway decent living. 

It is surely the height of cynicism to argue whether 
the writers sentenced to prison have been ‘leading’ 
authors or not. What matters is the principle that 
it is evil to send a writer to prison because he 
has fallen out with an odious regime. I have always 
detested the politics of Messrs. Dery, Hay, Zelk 
and Tardos, but would do everything in my power 
to free them. Mr. Dery, by the way, is reported to 
be dangerously ill and without proper medical 
treatment. 

Finally, about the 171 writers who were supposed 
to have signed the anti-UN manifesto. Ninety-nine 
per cent. of these signatures were procured by 
threats and blackmail. Of this we have documentary 
proof. Even so, the organisers of this Potemkin 
demonstration slipped up. They appended the signa- 
ture of one writer who had left the country three 
months before the publication of the manifesto and is 
now settled in Belgium. Of course, he never signed it. 

It is indeed for your readers to judge whether or 
not Mr. Thomas is speaking pernicious nonsense.— 
Yours faithfully, 

PAUL LABORI 
14 Stafford Terrace, W8 


GALLUP POLL 


Sir,—Yours is an ingenious hypothetical argument, 
Alas, facts destroy it. 

We put up for approval or disapproval, in one 
question, three possible decisions by NATO: (1) 
Talks with Rus3ians; enormous majority approved. 
(2) Russia and West both withdraw troops from 
Germany; small majority approved. (3) Germany 
to set up American missile bases; only small minority 
approved. The latter deals a death-blow to your 
‘the poll was ensuring an affirmative reply.’ 


One final point. We phrased the question in the 
manner we did because we were putting it in the 
realistic framework of current discussion. It is a 
misuse of English to describe this as ‘angled.’-— 
Yours faithfully, 

HENRY DURANT 
Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd., 59 Brook Street, 

Mayfair, W1 

[Our argument was not hypothetical. The question 
we complained of was: ‘Would you approve or dis- 
approve if, after this meeting : 

(a) The Western leaders offered to meet the Rus- 

sian leaders to discuss outstanding differences?’ 
It was in fact the only one which mentioned the 
Western leaders (the third question did not mean 
‘the West’ at all). As we said last week its form 
ensured ‘an affirmative reply from the numerous 
people who believe that Heads of State know more 
about the possibility of a successful negotiation with 
the Russians than they do themselves.” It is difficult 
to see what a ‘realistic framework of current dis- 
cussion’ means in this connection. But it certainly 
should not mean closing one’s eyes to obvious 
psychological reactions.—Editor, Spectator.] 


BEHIND THE TIMES 


Sir,—This is probably the worst possible season in 
which to fan the embers of religious controversy. 
Nevertheless, the Rev. H. R. Wilson’s ipse dixit— 
‘there are two principal groups of priests in Eng- 
land, namely Catholic priests, i.e. those ordained in 
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the Church of England, and Roman Catholic priests’ 
—does call for at least a mild comment. Disregard- 
ing his exclusiveness (so unlike the attitude of the 
authors of Infallible Fallacies), 1 should very much 
like to ask Mr. Wilson whether he will give us 
some guiding principles in this matter of nomen- 
clature. Perhaps the following questions will help 
him to do so. , 

1. What happens when, say, two native 
Siamese are ordained, in Siam, to the Anglican 
and Roman ministries respectively? Which is 
‘Catholic’ pure and simple then? 

2. What happens when these two Siamese 
priests come to England? Whici: is ‘Catholic’ 
pure and simple then? 

If Mr. Wilson has thought much about the South 
India question he should be well able to explain the 
tremendous effect national boundaries have on 
Catholicity. As things are at the moment, however, 
many of your readers must be in ‘the very dungeon 
of uncertainty’ about the criterion of Catholicity, 
especially if they are, as I am, convinced that 
Catholicity and nationalism are ontologically mutu- 
ally exclusive in the sphere of religion—Yours faith- 
fully, 

42 Half Moon Street, W1 J. L. A. HARTLEY 
“ASTOR-OWNED’ 
Sm,—In your issue of December 20 Mr. Ran- 
dolph Churchill mis-stated the ownership of the 
Observer by saying that it is ‘Astor-owned.’ For the 
last eleven years it has been the property of Trustees, 
who have full power to dispose of it in any way they 
choose. No members of the Astor family are members 
of the Trust, which was founded by the late Lord 
Astor and his son, who owned the paper at that time. 
— Yours faithfully, 
IFOR EVANS 
Chairman, The Observer Trust 
11 Chester Terrace, NW1 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 

Sir,—Mr. Kingsley Amis in his review of The Bodley 
Head Leacock in your issue of December 6 says that 
it would have been fairer to Leacock’s memory if the 
text of this volume had been confined to straight re- 
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prints of Literary Lapses and Nonsense Novels. Of 
course no two people well acquainted with an author’s 
work would ever make identical selections from it. 
All Mr. J. B. Priestley claims, in his introduction, is 
that the volume contains ‘a whale of a lot of good 
Leacock.’ 

At the same time your readers may like to know 
that Literary Lapses and Nonsense Novels are both 
still in print.—Y ours faithfully, 

J. B. BLACKLEY 
The Bodley Head, 10 Earlham Street, WC2 


KIDNAPPING BLAKE 

Sir,—Hasn’t the real issue between Mr. Robson and 
Miss Raine on the question of Blake’s poetry been 
lost in this argument over factual detail? The real 
issue is, surely, one of critical methods. Mr. Robson 
disapproves of Miss Raine’s method, her attempt, 
that is, to interpret Blake’s poetry in the light of 
what she calls ‘the great classical language of sym- 
bolism,’ and considers it ‘regrettable’ and ‘alarming’; 
and he would rather regard Blake as an ‘original’ 
poet creating ‘new meanings’ out of his own experi- 
ence and without any relationship to the tradition 
in which Miss Raine sees him. 

But is Mr. Robson’s attitude really very reward- 
ing? His preoccupation with Blake’s ‘new meanings’ 
does not seem to let him get very far with, for in- 
stance, the later poetry, or to understand much of 
what it is about, or even to see any real ‘meaning’ 
in it at all, for he confesses that he finds it ‘obscure’ 
and ‘eccentric,’ and he dismisses the Prophetic Books 
altogether as ‘lurid, tragic disasters.’ This last seems 
a singularly négative conclusion. One wonders, in- 
deed, how Mr. Robson reaches it, for if he cannot 
first ‘read’ the symbolic language of the Prophetic 
Books and, thus, gain an insight into what Blake 
intended to express in them, how does he know that 
they fail to express this adequately and are ‘dis- 
asters’? It is. one would have thought, quite clear 
that if we ©» not first know what is to be said, we 
cannot juu.: whether it is well said. Or perhaps 
Mr. Robson thinks that Blake was not intending to 
say anything in the Prophetic Books anyhow. 

By comparison, Miss Raine’s attitude seems much 
more constructive, To start with, she does Blake the 
honour of assuming that his poetry expresses quite 
coherent ideas, and that the reason why much of 
it seems obscure is due less to Blake’s failure as a 
poet than to our failure to read correctly the symbols 
in which he clothes his thought. So she explores, and 
finds the same symbols occurring and recurring in 
the works of many of the great spiritual writers, 
particularly of the Platonic and neo-Platonic tradi- 
tion, and that in these works they have a perfectly 
intelligible content. Having discovered this, she tries 
her knowledge as a key to the understanding of 
Blake’s poetry. She finds that the key fits, for the 
Prophetic Books as well as for the earlier poetry, 
and that the poetry, far from being chaotic and 
disorganised, expresses a richness and concentration 
of thought in a most cogent and vivid way. The 
question now arises: was Blake using this tradi- 
tional symbolic language consciously? Miss Raine 
again explores, and finds considerable evidence to 
show that he -was using it consciously, and that his 
true greatness, like that, for instance, of Dante, lies 
not in being ‘original’ or in creating ‘new meanings’ 
(a most trivial occupation in any case), but in re- 
expressing in a vital form aspects of a perennial 
wisdom, of an unchanging spiritual knowledge. 

It may be that Miss Raine fails in certain instances 
to apply her method with sufficient scholarly rigour, 
and, if this is so, Mr. Robson is quite justified in 
pointing it out. But that is no criticism of the method 
itself; and it would seem, to say the least, pre- 
sumptuous to criticise this before it has had a chance 
of demonstrating its success or failure in relation 
to the whole of Blake’s poetry. After all, the fact 
that Mr. Robson’s own attitude has not allowed 
him to recognise the coherence of Blake’s later poetry 
should not lead him to suppose that it is, therefore, 
incoherent, or to a too hasty judgment of Miss 
Raine’s patient and exacting search to reveal what 
he has not himself been able to discover.—Yours 
faithfully, 

PHILIP SHERRARD 
St. Antony's College, Oxford 
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VICE PROSECUTIONS 


Sir,—Even though the Government, for reasons 
which they are not prepared to give, are to throw 
over the recommendations of the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee, one would still have expected the -police 
authorities to pay some attention to them, The com- 
mittee was appointed because during one of the 
periodical outbursts of prosecutions the authorities 
were unwise enough to include some well-known 
names: this gave the necessary advertisement and 
aroused the public conscience, so that the abortive 
inquiry was demanded. The pogroms, however, con- 
tinue, one in this neighbourhood having started with 
long and weary police-court proceedings on the eve 
of Christmas, so that the festival may presumably 
be spent in contemplation of the Spring Assize. And 
this for a lad of seventeen. The pattern is much the 
same in all these cases. The police go round from 
house to house, bringing ruin in their train, always 
attacking the youngest men first, extracting infor- 
mation with lengthy questioning and specious 
promises of light sentences as they proceed from 
clue to clue, i.e. from home to home, often up to 
twenty. This time the age range is seventeen to forty, 
which is about the average. Last time, a man of 
thirty-seven dropped dead in the dock at Assize. 
Just because this happens in country places and at 
country assizes, it all goes largely unreported. We 
had hoped that it might be finished, but if it is to 
continue we desperately need some society to afford 
support and comfort to the victims and their 
families. 

The real tragedy is that we still have moralists 
in high positions who imagine that they do good 
by this cruelty and in whose hands rests the destiny 
and happiness of so many of us, heterosexual and 
homosexual alike.—Y ours faithfully, 

R. D. REID 
8 Chamberlain Street, Wells 


DIVORCE AND AFTER 


Sir,—The Rev. N. S. Power is obviously well able 
to look after himself, but I hope I may properly 
draw attention to some facts ignored by his critic, 
the Rev. P. Wyld. 

According to the Church of. England, marriage 
is not a sacrament, but one of the ‘states of life 
allowed in the Scriptures; but yet have not like nature 
of Sacraments with Baptism and the Lord’s Supper’ 
(vide Article of Religion XXV and the Church 
Catechism). It was not until the year 1439, at the 
Council of Florence, that marriage was constituted 
a sacrament by the Roman Church. 

Mr. Wyld seems to imagine all marriage ‘made’ 
by God, and asks how it can be unmade, The 
simple answer is that all marriage is not of God, 
and that one, or both, of its parties can unmake it. 
Mr. Power’s suggestion that the Divorce Court 
merely registers the fact of the ruptured marriage 
and secures justice for all concerned is in accord- 
ance with the facts. The Prayer Book’s Marriage Ser- 
vice expresses a more realistic view than Mr. Wyld’s 
in its warning that marriage should not be ‘enter- 
prised nor taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly or 
wantonly . . . but in the fear of God.’ The basis 
of the Roman Church’s elaborate system of nullity 
is that marriage can be mistakenly or unworthily— 
and, therefore, ineffectually—contracted. 

The ordination vows quoted by Mr. Wyld are 
subject to the oath of canonical obedience by which 
a clergyman swears obedience to his bishop ‘in all 
things lawful and honest.’ The Privy Council has 
laid down that this oath ‘does not mean that the 
clergyman will obey all commands of the bishop 
against which there is no law, but that he will obey 
all such commands as the bishop by law is authorised 
to impose.’ As marriage of the divorced has been 
the practice of the Church of England since the 
Reformation, clearly no bishop can lawfully or 
honestly ‘command’ a clergyman to refrain from 
solemnising such marriage, In this controversy, it 
should not be overlooked that every Church in 
Christendom provides for the marriage of its faith- 
ful divorced.—Yours faithfully, 

W. J. S. WEIR 
Kirton Rectory, Ipswich, Suffolk 
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Contemporary Arts 


The Year’s Theatre 


Even theatre critics have now 
begun to believe that they are un- 
reasonable, immoral and pitiless, 
so deafeningly is this tale repeated. 
For all I know it is true for most 
of the year; nevertheless, when it 
comes to this absurd business of 
annual stocktaking we are un- 
doubtedly the most docile and charitable creatures. 
How else would we all be saying, as I now propose 
to do, that 1957 has been a moderate to good vin- 
tage? The nature must be child-like innocence 
itself which can see hope for the English theatre 
when it is impossible to name a dozen good new 
plays on in London, six really imaginative pro- 
ductions, three genuinely go-ahead theatre 
managements or one English theatre critic worth 
2,000 words. 

Let us not despair, though. The great things are 
that we now accept more or less without question 
that the stage is a place from which ideas may be 
imparted without being used for a pulpit or a 
soap-box and that the theatre has held its own for 
another year as an intellectually fashionable, even 
reputable, business. Not only are the soiled manu- 
scripts lying on a thousand espresso-bar tables 
now not novels but plays; Graham Greene and 
Angus Wilson are still flirting with the stage, 
Kingsley Amis has got as far as radio drama and 
looks like making musicals before long, John 
Osborne, Nigel Dennis and Robert Bolt are intel- 
ligent, tough, and (the essential point of course) 
successful. The latest productions of these last 
have not been particularly distinguished in them- 
selves; The Entertainer was an amorphous 
charade, The Making of Moo a philosophically 
pathetic beating of air, and The Apple Orchard 
a still rough piece of ‘American’ realism, but that 
does not matter very much—these authors have 
been rewarded, as theatrical intelligences are sel- 
dom rewarded, in hard cash, and where three have 
gone thousands can follow. 


Again, some comfort may be derived from the 
fact that apart from these indigenous successes 
the public has been treated to (and has to some 
extent rewarded) some foreign plays which one 
can hardly imagine lasting a week five years ago. 
It is a curious fact that while the year’s cinema 
has been remarkable for an almost clean sweep 
by the Americans in their new kitchen-sink vein, 
the theatre has been dominated by the French at 
their most cerebral and stylised. Beckett’s Fin de 
Partie reached unplumbed depths of opacity while 
displaying his characteristic hypnotic touch. The 
Ionesco rage continued in various quiet corners 
of the country and was finally justified by an 
inspired performance of The Chairs by The 
English Stage Company, to me at least the most 
moving play of the year. Donald Wolfit had less 
success with two historical pieces of de Monther- 
lant, but I fancy that was because religion is 
one of the few things for practical purposes 
taboo on the stage these days. Needless to say 
we had another strong dose of Anouilh’s superbly 
meretricious cynicism, but the comparative failure 
of Restless Heart (one of his most gruesome essays 
in innocence defiled) may perhaps indicate that 
that particular flocd is on the ebb at last. 

The Americans were not very well served by 
their shock troops—Tea and Sympathy and A 
Haiful of Rain were too adolescent for the job, 





and Williams’s Camino Real, though superbly 
produced by Peter Hall, lacked purpose. The big 
realist bridgehead was established by the Austra- 
lian Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, which had 
the strength and exactness which the others lacked. 

An old-fashioned Actor’s Blindness induced 
John Gielgud to mew himself up in Nude with 
Violin for six months, but he has atoned with 
a superb Prospero at Stratford. Edith Evans 
remained buried in The Chalk Garden but has 
now been dug up unscathed. Laurence Olivier 
and Ralph Richardson have produced two 
astonishing essays in seedy disillusionment; Paul 
Scofield in A Dead Secret became the most effec- 
tive villain of the year. It became apparent from 
an inspired piece of miming in The Chairs that 
Joan Plowright has the makings of a great comic 
actress. Nothing perpetrated lower down the scale 
marred the distinct impression that English acting 
is having a golden age. Such glimpses as we were 
given of continental acting rather accentuated 
this. A season of the divine Feuillére disclosed 
that she is the best Marguerite we’ve got and 
possibly the worst Phédre. The Kurfurstendamm 
Theater gave us no more than very good 
repertory-standard acting though they were 
beautifully produced by Oscar Fritz Schuh. 

For the New Year: Let the Arts Theatre Club 
cease to delude itself that it is in decline because 
there is only room for one ‘egghead’ theatre in 
London. 

Let us one and all boycott second-rate Ameri- 
can musicals with third-rate casts. 

Let Julian Slade take Enid Blyton into partner- 
ship for his next show—the result would appeal 
to a higher mental age-group than Free as Air. 

With these Delphic suggestions I leave this 
column forever, or, as some would put it, for 
good. DAVID WATT 


The Year’s Pictures 


Tuis retrospect of 1957 is compli- 
cated by a recent visit to the United 
States which must inevitably colour 
memories of local affairs. For 
example, most American collec- 

x * tions of English painting are 
dominated by those eighteenth-century portraits 
which were such a seductive American invest- 
ment in the Twenties and Thirties, and many 
museum people there are now embarrassed 
by the over-balance in this direction. My un- 
popular impressions—unpopular at any rate 
among the official and unofficial sponsors of the 
show—of the mass of portraits which filled 
Burlington House in the early months of the year 
were revived by seeing in the US—the Frick 
collection offers an excellent case—how plasti- 
cally thin, how shallow in understanding of the 
human creature most of this painting looks in 
the presence of great portraiture. For me the most 





exciting historical exhibition of the year in Lon- _ 


don was the Stubbs show at Whitechapel. It is 
sad to realise that there is not one top-class work 
by this painter in any of our public galleries, 
nothing as goed as the picture in the National 
Gallery of Washington, but then one remembers 
that the last picture of this order sold here fetched 
more than £14,000 and that this figure is greater 
than the annual purchase grant not only of the 
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Tate but of the National Gallery. And the finan- 
cial predicament of our museums has been re- 
emphasised with a particulur force in 1957 by 
the huge and often ridiculous prices paid at sales 
in London, Paris and New York (where the 
princely stockpile of that notable inflator of 
values, Stavros Niarchos, is now on view). 

Among the Arts Council’s exhibitions, the 
excellent display of Samuel Palmers gave an 
interesting opportunity for reconsidering this 
artist at a time when the kind of romanticism he 
did so much to encourage in the 1940s has passed 
by. Another major occasion for revaluation was 
offered by. the Monet show at Edinburgh and the 
Tate; and this brings to mind, although as I sug- 
gested at the time the connections are liable to be 
misleading, one of the most exciting exhibitions 
of non-figurative painting of the year, that 
devoted to the American, Sam Francis. The year 
1957 saw the continuing progress here of painting 
of an ‘action’ or tachiste variety, though much 
which appeared was nothing but the froth pro- 
duced by this violent disturbance of the waters 
and I must agree with a colleague who recently 
suggested that our local variants of the move- 
ment seem insubstantial by comparison with the 
best American examples. The coming year, by the 
way, will bring to London a major exhibition of 
the late Jackson Pollock. 

The most impressive work from the opposite 
camp of non-figurative art was the fine large 
construction by Victor Pasmore so portentously 
presented by the ICA in the summer, and in this 
context recent work by Barbara Hepworth, 
Robert Adams and Mary Martin should be men- 
tioned as well as Ben Nicholson’s triumphant 
progress through the international awards and 
expositions. 

Among the shows of figurative painting three 
in particular stay in the mind’s eye. Sidney Nolan's 
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retrospective at Whitechapel presented the most 
significant talent to have emerged from the 
countries of the Commonwealth; John Bratby 
put on view his best pictures so far at the Beaux 
Arts, and the paintings of the nude by Peter 
Kinley at Gimpel’s marked a similar advance in 
the career of that very promising painter. I was 
sorry in particular to miss three autumn exhibi- 
tions which were much admired, those of Jack 
Smith, Anthony Fry and Souza, as well as the 
Arts Council show of the Belgian expressionist 
Permeke. 

In sculpture I would place first the Laurens 
exhibition, belated recognition here of one of the 
greatest sculptors of the century, and remember 
with enjoyment the shows of Anthony Caro, 
Hubert Dalwood and Bernard Meadows, while 
the Kenneth Armitage exhibition was another 
outstanding miss in my year’s gallery-going. 
Whatever one may feel about the quality of the 
younger British sculptors, a visit to the States is 
enough to prove that their international reputa- 
tion, at any rate, is no myth. The year will also 
have been made significant for many people by 
the shows of Bacon, Butler and Chadwick. 

Finally, I would suggest that we are in a period 
when the standard of English art criticism is un- 
usually high. This was another impression stimu- 
lated by my American visit, for a wide reading 
of newspapers and periodicals there revealed no 
writers as perceptive, skilful and eloquent in their 
various ways as John Berger, Andrew Forge, 
Patrick Heron and David Sylvester. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Finding a Moor 


AFTER only five performances 
@ Covent Garden has come to the 
e end of its run of Ofello for this 
season. This is not out of deference 
to the critical proposition put for- 
ward some while ago by The Times 
that certain very great works (the Ninth Sym- 
phony was the one in question then) ought not 
to be played more than once a year. That proposi- 
tion will not hoid water. Otello is a work in this 
special category, which probably many listeners 
might agree is not to be treated with the same 
familiarity as, say, Aida. The most that could be 
argued, though, is that individually we should 
not for our own sake go to hear it too often. 
Covent Garden need not be, and is not, concerned 
with our keeping the fine edge to our sensibility. 
The problem for them is that of casting the Otello. 
In the last three performances the part of Desde- 
mona has been taken over from Gré Brouwenstijn 
by Joan Sutherland, who sings it almost as well, 
and will do better still. 

The resident company also provides a fine Iago 
in Otakar Kraus, who stepped into the part in 
unfavourable circumstances on the first night of 
the production and has filled it with increasing 
authority ever since. The man the production can- 
not find a replacement for, and who can only be 
got for short periods, is Ramon Vinay. This is a 
problem that will have to be solved sooner or 
later, and a hint as to how might be taken from 
Vinay’s own performances lately. It is a heroic- 
tenor part, and Vinay had a well-earned reputa- 
tion as the only remaining singer capable of it. 
But he has recently been singing it with a great deal 
more of art than of voice, and no longer on any- 
thing like a true heroic-tenor scale. Obviously no 
singer who has not once been able, as Vinay has, 
to sing’ the part full out, is going to beable by 
art alone to make it so effective as he still does, 
but there: ought to be one or two among our 
strongest tenors (Charles Craig or Jon : Vickers 
perhaps) who, by learning from Vinay’s present 
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interpretations, could make at least a reasonable 
shot at it. They would certainly find his vocal 
technique easier to learn than that masterly and 
frightening fall, flat on his back, that he makes at 
the end of.Act 3. The allowances that would have 
to be made would be worth it if they meant Otello 
could go from the special into the general reper- 
tory. It is also time that it went into the translated 
instead of the original-language repertory. Joan 
Sutherland would undoubtedly sing it better if 
she could do so in English. 

COLIN MASON 
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Christmas Ballet 


“AT ‘the Princes Theatre a troupe 

from the Pantomime Theatre in 

Copenhagen show a programme of 

their traditional ‘works and some 

lightweight dancing. The London 

Festival Ballet sets up its portable 

na inside the. Festival Hall and produces a full- 

length ballet that would not look amiss at Drury 

Lane or the Lyceum. The smaller of the Royal 

Ballets (recently resident at Sadler’s Wells) shows 

its paces on the stage of the Royet Opera House 
and garners no laurels. 

The Danish spectacle is, of course, an im- 
presario’s gamble; an attempt to make successful 
in a theatre something that has grown up specifi- 
cally as an outdoor, summertime relaxation. These 
pantomimes are as pure a kind of folk-art as 
bushman paintings or flamenco singing, deriving 
a special Gothic style from the conventions first 
spread round Europe by travelling groups of 
Commedia dell’ Arte players. The wit, lyricism 
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and irony of the Italian origins gave place to a 
hearty, slow-moving Hanswurst kind of fun and 
sentimentality—which is perfect for the child, and 
child-like, audiences for whom they have been 
developed. They are worth seeing as an artistic 
curiosity but their surprise effects are mechanical, 
not magical. 

The Nutcracker, with Tchaikovsky music and 
a perfect Hoffmann plot, makes a splendid child- 
ren’s ballet; this version has new choreography 
by David Lichine, most of it nicely mingling 
préttiness and fantasy, and in a masterly décor 
by Alexandre Benois, still, at nearly ninety, as 
clever a designer as he ever was. For children 
it makes two hours of a fairy heaven and those a 
little older can admire some fine and some comic 
dancing and splendid stagecraft. 

The Royal Ballet launched two new works in 
its initial Covent Garden programme: A. Blue 
Rose and The Angels, the impact of both being 
something vastly different from what presumably 
their choreographers or the management intended. 
The first, by Peter Wright, uses a well-worn sup- 
posedly ‘poetic’ theme—of the meanings conveyed 
by a rose as it passes from hand to hand among 
a group of young people. There was a lack of 
variety in characterisation, too much of minor- 
key dancing and the most colourless (atmospheri- 
cally speaking) décor seen in many a day. John 
Cranko’s The Angels was equally confused in 
plot, dramatic shape, dance-style and sheer visual 
impact. Its transcendentalist philosophy repre- 
sented the kind of growing pains that young 
painters, poets, composers, etc., are expected to 
struggle with in the privacy of their workrooms. 

A. V. COTON 


The Real India 


Pather Panchali. (Academy.) — 
Windom’s Way. (Leicester 
Square Theatre.) 

Ir would be a pity if Pather 

Panchali, with its reputation, and 

the freshness of its touch with 

things that are thoroughly familiar 
to its original audience, and un- 
familiar to us (so that the humdrum and the 
exotic seem most artfully combined, but in fact 
combine by accident), was regarded as a film for 
specialists, a collector’s piece. For in spirit it is 

a simple film that ought to be—and to be con- 

sidered—in the best of both senses popular. 

Satyajit Ray’s picture of life in a Bengali family 

is so artistically true that we can never, for all 

our distance, doubt its authenticity; it has the 
smell of redlity, though the smell is always 
freshened by affection; but its eye is more child- 
like than adult in the sense that it views things— 
and very literally, touching on particular objects 
with an explicit, delicate precision—with the 
child’s wonder and above all the child’s tolerance. 
You see the rather feckless father, for instance, 
not with his wife’s exasperation, but with his 
children’s admiration; not as irresponsible but as 
unlucky, not as pathetic but as romantic,-a jaunty 
figure setting out to conquer the world with his 
furled umbrella. If you looked at him’ severely 
through social-realist spectacles you see him as 
the story’s villain for leaving the family in doubt 
and debt for months while he wanders Micawber- 
ishly about the place; yet so gently does the film 
judge him that even when*he comes home loaded 
with presents and good cheér to find’ the child 
his poverty has helped to' kill there is‘ nd-bitter- 
hess, only the kindest irony. ‘There is very little 
plot, only the evehts of life anywhere—birth and 
death, a background of poverty, the child’s dis- 
covery of the physical world, the crone’s fantastic 
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meandering through a world wherc adult 
standards, again, have ceased to count; and it 
invites its audience not so much to watch from 
outside, as to participate. The Academy will be 
showing the film’s successor, which brings~us the 
family’s adventures in Benares, next. 

Windom’ s Way is a political film, but politically 
uncommitted; and is intelligent enough to offer 
(which is gloomy, when you come to think of it) 
no solution, not even a hope you can hang on to. 
Windom is the good liberal humanist caught up 
in violence and political misunderstandings; his 
way is the way of non-violence, of understanding, 
of decency and good sense, the way that avoids 
extremes, waves no flags and gets no medals. In 
fact, Windom ends as a political scapegoat, with 
the responsibility—or part responsibility—for the 
ruin of an entire village on his hands. So what is 
he? A good man, but a meddler? Or a man who 
meddled as little as he could but who got involved, 
as good men cannot fail to be, in the world’s 
political madness? As played by Peter Finch he 
is eminently intelligent and balanced, a doctor in 
some unspecified rubber-growing country out 
East who looks after the people and administers 
his hospital in a way they understand. The 
workers on a local rubber estate want to grow 
their own rice instead of buying it from the com- 
pany, but their modest request is regarded as 
incipient Communism ahd the agitators are treated 
as téfrorists: which means that, in the end, they 
become terrorists, with a trail of their own dead 
behind them. Between his villagers and the 
authorities Windom, trusted by both sides, seems 
the only man likely to find a solution. if he 
doesn’t, you feel, then who would? With Mary 
Ure, Michael ‘Hordern, Natasha Parry; and 
directed with a good deal of dash by Ronald 
Neame. 

. ISABEL. QUIGLY 
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VERY reviewer should declare his interest; 
Bin I frankly confess that I sleep more 
soundly in my bed at night if I know that Par- 
liament is sitting. It is becoming fashionable 
again to decry Parliament and its members. I 
wish, therefore, to use this occasion, not only to 
celebrate the second edition of one of the great 
constitutional textbooks of this century, but to 
celebrate also Parliament itself and its honour- 
able members. It is one thing to criticise the ac- 
tivities of individual members of Parliament; it 
is quite another to criticise the activity of being 
a member of Parliament. It is one thing to look 
at Parliament with a cool, cynical and compre- 
hending eye; it is quite another to belittle Par- 
liament. At the risk of sounding like a nineteenth- 
century Liberal, I must assert that Parliament 
seems to me to be one of the glorious achieve- 
ments of the human race. It is still, today, one 
of the surest bulwarks of freedom, continuing, 
as for centuries past, to teach the world by its 
example. 


I opened this new edition of Sir Ivor Jennings’s 
masterpiece* as a duty, in order laboriously to 
discover where and how he had revised it. 
Before I had reached the end of his familiar 
opening paragraph (unchanged) I was reading 
with wide-eyed pleasure. There is lucidity, of 
course, but that conveys nothing of the graceful- 
ness of the structure of the book and of the 
writing, a gracefulness which is the property of 
the best of Cambridge scholarship; there is 
learning, but that gives no more than a hint of 
the unerring precision with which he illustrates 
his points; there is keen observation, but that 
gives only the smallest idea of his penetrating 
comprehension of what Parliament is about; 
above all, the whole is informed by his belief 
in the institution of Parliament, but that is a 
bald way to describe the disciplined passion 
which lifts the works so far above the level of 
most textbooks. 


Sir Ivor Jennings has worked hard in revising 
his book, which was first published in 1939. Some 
sections have been largely rewritten; there is a 
new chapter on the nationalised industries; of 
the 526 pages of the first edition, only 138 needed 
no alteration. But the overriding impression, 
which is no slight on the extensive revision car- 
ried out by Sir Ivor Jennings, is of how little 
the changes matter. Since 1939 there has been a 
war, during which the Prime Minister enjoyed 
almost dictatorial powers; the first Labour 
Government to enjoy power has carried out a 
crowded and far-reaching programme of eco- 
nomic and social legislation; the changes in 
British society have made the problems of. re- 
cruitment to the House of Commons (and the 
House of Lords) more difficult than ever before. 
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In Defence of Ordinariness 





By HENRY FAIRLIE 


Yet the differences between the Parliament of 
1939 and the Parliament of 1957 are only slight. 
I defy any of those who nibble and niggle at 
Parliament to deny that this capacity for survival 
is of incalculable value in a shifting world. Par- 
liament still unites freedom and order in a way 
which is the envy of the world, and probably its 
hope. Apart from Redlich’s great work on Par- 
liamentary procedure, there is no book I would 
rather see presented to the members of every 
new-born legislative assembly than this second 
edition of Parliament, accompanied by a cross- 
indexed copy of the first. 


There is, for example, one instructive example 
of the way in which conventions grow and are 
accepted in the British constitution. In his first 
edition, Sir Ivor Jennings wrote of the choice of 
Labour Prime Ministers : 

It was made clear when Mr. Lansbury was 
elected [Leader of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party] in 1931 and still more clear when Mr. 
Attlee was elected in 1935, that the Parliamentary 
Labour Party reserved its full liberty of action 
to elect whom it pleased if the. party secured 
a majority, and thus to indicate to the King 
who was desired as Prime Minister, 

In his second edition, Sir Ivor is able to point 
out that, in spite of this, George VI automatically 
sent for Mr. Attlee in 1945, and that ‘when Mr. 
Gaitskell was elected chairman and leader of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party at the end of 1955 
it seems to have been assumed that he would 
be the next Labour Prime Minister.’ For close 
students there is much of this kind to be found. 
There is also much else. What a wealth of social 
history is summarised in the changed hours dur- 
ing which the House sits on each day, not least 
in the fact that in 1939 the House could not be 
counted out between 8.15 and 9.15 in the evening, 
whereas it cannot now be counted out between 
7.30 and 8.30. 

There is also much to intrigue the close 
student of Sir Ivor Jennings. He still cannot 
resist the opportunity to needle the Conservative 
Party when the opportunity offers. But it is 
fascinating to notice that he has dropped alto- 
gether his protestation: ‘We are not, as Sir 
William Harcourt insisted, all Socialists; but the 
vast majority of us are Liberals.” Why? 

In his first edition, Sir Ivor Jennings only once 
let his passion off the leash. In his closing sen- 
tence, he returned to his persistent theme that 
the whole meaning of Parliament lies in the 
existence of an official Opposition. ‘The leaders 
of other Oppositions, he added in 1939, ‘are 
rotting in concentration camps or have joined 
the noble army of political martyrs—and the 
peoples are slaves.” Why he should omit this sen- 
tence in the year after the Hungarian revolution 
it is difficult to understand. But the last chapter 
still remains a brilliant brief defence of Parlia- 
mentary democracy. He accepts Bagehot’s defini- 
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tion of the real function of the House of Com- 
mons as being to ‘express the mind of the people,’ 
to ‘teach the nation what it does not know,’ and 
to make us ‘hear what otherwise we should not.’ 
He argues that it does it ‘by defending and 
criticising. the Government,’ and his book is an 
elaborate examination of how this process of 
give-and-take works. 


It works because, as he says, the members of 
Parliament are ‘ordinary people with a fair slice 
of ambition. . . . What the democratic system 
does is to harness a man’s ambition. . . .” Sir 
Ivor Jennings says that this is the worst that 
can be said about the members. It is also the best. 
The enduring virtue of the House of Commons, 
through centuries, is that it has been composed 
largely of ordinary people: drab, honest, foolish, 
bumptious, confused, worried, happy, unhappy, 
ordinary people. That they are ordinary people, 
that they will react, by and large, as ordinary 
people, especially at moments of crisis, which is 
what ultimately matters, is their virtue, their 
value and their glory. Take away their ordinari- 
ness and they will no longer be our defence 
against the extraordinary people who are always 
wanting to do extraordinary things to us. The 
man who will comment on politics must first 
acknowledge the virtue of ordinariness. This 
acknowledgment Sir Ivor Jennings makes in every 
judgment. Others, please copy. 





The Dialectic at Howth 


He liked to play games with his children... 
(Edmund Wilson, To the Finland Station, 11, 12). 


(For Christine) 


The bucking children on the sitting-room floor, 

The scattered toys, the dog-eared children’s books, 

The furniture shoved in any convenient nook, 

The table on its end against the door 

Draped in a gray camping-blanket as a kind 

Of hide-out, staff-headquarters or simple eating 
joint 

(The purpose varying with demands of action, the 
points 

For decision or the solid needs of time) 


—This Marx-like setting shows us a roughly 
honest world 

Where shades of meaning, subtle and clever 
phrasing 

Such as concern the scholar who owns the table 

Are uncalled for. The logical accurate words 

That spang around the room convey the exact 
sense 

That they are meant to, in a strictly present tense. 


VALENTIN IREMONGER 
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Latter-Day Saints 


‘ New Bottles for New Wine. Essays by Julian Huxley. (Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 


In the last 150 years the nature of the physical 
substance of the universe has been substantially 
clarified, although the bestowal of last year’s 
Nobel Prize for physics on Drs. Dao-lee and Ning- 
yang for their unexpected discovery that there is a 
bias or unsymmetry in Nature, shows that there is 
still a good deal to know. (Who would have 
thought that, as Pauli has put it, God would turn 
out to be left-handed?) Nevertheless, nuclear 
bombs demonstrate all too forcibly that Einstein’s 
basic assumption of the relationship between mass 
and energy is correct. Similarly, the scientific 
knowledge about the origin of life and the prin- 
ciples of biological evolution is now too well 
substantiated in its general terms to be likely to 
require any serious modification. 


Because all this knowledge exists, the educated 
man can now no longer accept the picture of the 
world as it appeared to an Anglican clergyman 
of 1859 (the date of Darwin’s Origin of Species). 
Similarly the clergyman’s universe was very dif- 
ferent from that of Plato, and his in turn different 
from that of the prehistoric Swiss lake dwellers. 
The philosophy of science, by which the affairs of 
the modern world are increasingly conducted, 
implies a refusal to accept authority or revelation. 
Consequently, the scientific mind must reject 
alike the absolutist claims of Marxism or of 
Christianity. 

Dr. Julian Huxley, like his grandfather, finds 
the conclusions to which his scientific under- 
standing is leading him incompatible with the 
acceptance of the conventional idea of God. 
New Bottles for New Wine is a collection of 
essays originally composed, for the most part, as 
lectures and delivered between 1950 and the 
present day. The recurring theme, repeated half 
a dozen times in different chapters, is Dr. Hux- 
ley’s basic ‘religious’ creed. This is that the scienti- 
fic principles of evolution can now be seen to fall 
into three parts. The first was inorganic or cosmo- 
logical evolution in which, with an immensely 
slow time-scale, the loose clouds of hydrogen 
atoms gradually coalesced into stars and planets. 
The second phase was organic or biological 
evolution in which we trace the origin of species 
culminating in the appearance of man. Finally, 
the emergence of the human brain, allowing the 
accumulation of knowledge and the conscious 
command of the material environment, brings us 
into the present phase of human or ‘psycho- 
social’ evolution. These three are, in Dr. Huxley’s 
view, all parts of a single natural process. He is a 
‘monist.” Mind and matter, natural and super- 
natural are to him of the same stuff. ‘Man’s most 
sacred duty,’ he writes, ‘and at the same time his 
most glorious opportunity, is to promote the 
maximum fulfilment of the evolutionary process 
on this earth.’ 


With great erudition Dr. Huxley discusses man’s 
place in nature, the biological and cultural aspects 
of evolution, the relationship between ideologies 
and scientific knowledge, current views on heredity, 
scientific knowledge and freedom, and the bearing 
of knowledge on morality. There is a delightful 
chapter on biological mimicry illustrated with 
excellent photographs. There is a sombre one on 
the frightening growth of the world’s population. 
And all through the book Dr. Huxley builds up 
his rational, intellectual creed. Truth is many-sided 
and we cannot deny the facts that he develops 
before us. Yet there will be intelligent—yes, and 
scientific—readers who want to know how to live 
good lives now, how to be kind, how to do right, 


but who will find his scientific rationalism 
inadequate. 

As a book New Bottles for New Wine has 
faults. The separate essays, which have not been 
edited into a whole, are frequently repetitive. As 
for style: we are treated to ‘utopian millennium- 
ism, ‘the relativism of beliefs, ‘organizational 
construction’ and ‘the actualization of poten- 
tiality’! MAGNUS PYKE 


The Cocteau Story 


The Journals of Jean Cocteau. Translated by 
Wallace Fowlie. (Museum Press, 30s.) 


To begin with, these aren’t really Cocteau’s 
journals at all, but a collection of passages from 
his previous work in which he talks about the 
torments and versatility of his own nature. The 
choice was made in the light of his ultimate admis- 
sion—a distinguished figure in midnight blue—to 
the French Academy. And there is a great dis- 
owning, therefore, of his old reputation as 
literature’s marmoset. He is neither a camp and 
scampering dilettante, it turns out, a stony- 
hearted Dadaist, nor a dark angel. Some of these 
disclaimers seem perfectly fair. He clearly has his 
share of good intentions and respect for tradition, 
he is a megalomaniac but a very kindly one, and 
is capable of some oddly discerning remarks. The 
friendships of his youth were ‘so noble that their 
virtues had the power usually ascribed to vices.’ 

The trouble with renouncing his legend like this 
is that it draws him into open competition with 
ordinary writers. He himself distinguishes between 
the poet and the fantaisiste. But if poet is a name 
we give to the imaginative writer of intense moral 
convictions who is anxious to pass them on in 
their integrity to others, and if the journals are 
anything to go by, then Cocteau is a fantaisiste 
all right and no amount of solemn retrospect can 
enlarge his title. The journals suggest in them- 
selves that the Cocteau story very nearly stands 
outside literature altogether, an episode rather in 
the history of publicity and taste. 

The outstanding thing here is his perpetual 
fascination with the effect he has on others. He 
cares very little about communicating in the usual 
way. Instead, his anxiety to dazzle and intrigue 
virtually destroys the commonplace reflections 
that make up most of the book, reflections on such 
matters as young people today and the malignities 
of Mauriac and Gide. After a while the bright 
lights settle into a dull sophisticated glare. 

These general writings are enough to make one 
think again about his actual performance as a 
dramatist. He came ‘tanned’ with myth, in Rilke’s 
words, ‘as from the seashore.’ But his myths have 
really been fantasies more than anything else, 
touching and decorative autobiography. His flair 
for sentimentality and public relations has 
deepened palpably as he grew older. And in spite 
of the real felicities in more than one field, his 
versatility always seems to crystallise in those 
drawings of sulky and delectable Greek heroes 
which appear in the margins of the present 
volume. 

The Cocteau of these essays emerges as a man 
with plenty of talent and application, but with 
the two drifting continually out of touch. He is 
sweet, censorious, tattling and old-fashioned, still 
prepared to believe, for example, that the poet is 
a select, tormented creature whose torment is as 
interesting as his poetry. And there would be no 
need to make heavy weather of all this if it were 
not for advocates like Mr. Fowlie. Quite without 
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misgivings his introduction accepts Cocteau’s 
claim to be a tragic healer and a rare stylist, and 
we are offered in deference what is called a literal 
translation. The dull glare turns duller still as a 
result and some passages can only be deciphered, 
if at all, by guessing at the original French. 
KARL MILLER 


Courtier of Death 


The True Blue. By Michael Alexander. (Hart- 
Davis, 30s.) 

‘He had peculiarities which I could not 
appreciate. . . .” Thus said the old Duke of Cam- 
bridge to Wolseley, in the course of a tribute to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Gustavus Burnaby 
of the Blues, killed in action at Abu Klea, but, 
although an officer on the active list, there un- 
Officially, as a sort of accomplished amateur. 
Many readers of Mr. Alexander’s book on ‘the 
life and adventures of Colonel Fred Burnaby’ will 
echo the puzzled reservation of the everlasting 
Commander-in-Chief. Although, in his time, 
Burnaby was not only a public figure but a public 
favourite, it was mostly those who did not know 
him personally who liked him best. The popular 
press and its readers adored him for his adven- 
tures in the Carlist Wars, his breezy journalism, 
his ride to Khiva, his ballooning exploits, his size 
and his strength. In the mess, and in the drawing- 
rooms to which officers of the Household Cavalry 
had the entrée, he was known as the man who had 
been successfully sued for a bullying assault, and 
suspected of ‘doing feats of strength for wagers’ 
and of contributing gossip paragraphs to The 
World about his brother officers. 

There is no doubt that he was a bounder, and 
reason for thinking him a brute: he blazed away 
at the fuzzy-wuzzies at El Teb with a double- 
barrelled twelve-bore loaded with pig-shot (and 
got thirteen with twenty-three cartridges—the 
score and the story could have come only from his 
own lips). His speeches as an unsuccessful Tory 
candidate at Birmingham (serving officers could 
stand in those days) were studded with such gems 
as ‘England holds Ireland and holds India by the 
sword, and... they will not be prepared to 
surrender these possessions through the sentimen- 
tal arguments of Mr. Gladstone’ and ‘Never for- 
get that the Anglo-Saxon race is a dominant race.’ 
Similar sentiments are expressed in our own time, 
and by Englishmen, but those who express them 
are not so widely admired as Burnaby was: 
Spain, Italy, Germany and South Africa have 
shown us in our own time that civilised com- 
munities can have too many swaggerers of the 
sort, and two wars have demonstrated that cour- 
age can serve a wrong cause. . 

Why Mr. Alexander has chosen to make a book 
out of Burnaby is obscure, save that there wasn’t 
one already, and the material must have been easy 
to come by. But all we have here is a readable 
(and very handsomely produced) string of the 
adventures, and nothing to throw any light on the 
adventurer. The letter from the Duke of Cam- 
bridge begins: ‘Burnaby was certainly a most 
gallant man, and courted death. . . .” Here is the 
puzzle that a more profoundly interesting book 
might have tried to probe. But it would take a 
more perceptive writer than Mr. Alexander has so 
far shown himself to be to investigate, in the 
loutish Burnaby, the death-wish of the Fascist. 

CYRIL RAY 





John Calder Ltd. are giving all profits from 
The South African Treason Trial (18s.), by Lionel 
Forman and Solly Sachs, to Christian Action. The 
first part of the book gives a factual account of 
the events of the trial to date; the second exam- 
ines the racial background and the individuals 
bebind the trial. 
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A Nearly Forgotten Art 


Medizval English Poetry: The Non-Chaucerian Tradition. By John Speirs. (Faber, 42s.) 


In this long book Mr. Speirs follcws up his 
Chaucer the Maker with a series of studies of 
medizval English poetry other than Chaucer and 
Piers Plowman. He quotes generous y and sup- 
plies helpful comment and analysis, so that the 
reader who is prepared to take a little trouble 
with the difficult—but not so difficult—surface of 
these poems is enabled to penetrate to the core 
of the poetry: poetry which is only a fragment 
of what there once was, but gives a wonderful 
glimpse even so of a nearly forgotten art, an 
England, and a way of life. 

The poetry chosen is cf many kinds: the 
carol and lyric, the alliterative and the stanzaic 
romances, and versions cf the great Mystery 
Cycle, from which Mr. Speirs discusses in 
detail some of the Towneley Plays. He has 
been guided in his choice of texts for com- 
mentary, not merely by the intention of showing 
the range of forms and kinds in this non- 
Chaucerian poetry, but by the principle of making 
available and further elucidating what seems most 
living, most immediately interesting, to the 
modern reader who is not a medieval ‘specialist. 
He wishes, not to annul, but to refine and en- 
lighten, the natural response of such a reader to 
the mysterious beauty of ‘Maiden in the mor lay,’ 
the dazzling blend of traci‘:oa and spontaneity 
in the great poem of Sir Gawain, or the grotesque 
but strangely moving pantomime which is the 
Towneley play of The Last Judgment. 

After readirig Mr. Speirs we will have second 
thoughts about the real function and meaning of 
much that seemed to us merely quaint, crude or 
childish; we may come nearer to the life-principle 
of what seemed to us profound indeed, but whose 
depths were in darkness. His approach is that of 
the critic, concerned in the first place with what the 
poems are now; but he never forgets that what 
they are now is medieval poetry, and their past- 
ness is itself an esthetic datum. He is, therefore, 
less concerned to provide new facts, external aids 
to the reading of these poems, than to use. those 
which the labours of relevant scholarship have 
already unearthed; but to arrange them so that 
they illuminate, rather than perplex. 

Mr. Speirs has a quarrel with some professional 
medizvalists, and they with him, about what is 
probably the most controversial feature of his 
critical method: he maintains, contrary to his 
opponents, that the significance and value of many 
of the themes, motifs and figures in medieval 
English poetry are enriched by the recognition that 
they reflect, in a clear or blurred fashion, and with 
varying degrees of consciousness on the part of 
the poet, the myths and rituals of a pagan religion 
which never entirely disappeared from the life 
and culture of medieval European Christendom. 
And he draws, for many of his interpretations, on 
the work of such writers as C. S. Lewis, R. S. 
Loomis and Jessie Weston: the title of Miss 
Weston’s book, From Ritual to Romance, sug- 
gests their approach. Mr. Speirs is well aware of 
the dubious character of some of their identifica- 
tions; and he is at pains, in a long Introduction, 
to emphasise that his attributions of significance 
are not bound up with the particular soundness 
or unsoundness of any one anthropological 
theory. 

This is a difficult subject: we cannot, in the 
nature of the case, have as much infcrmation 
about the minds of the medizval English ‘foik’ as 
we have about the learned and sophisticated mind 
of a John of Salisbury or a Robert Grosseteste. I 
will only say here that it seems to me that Mr. 


Speirs’s chief critical point about Sir Gawain— 
that the poet is writing a different kind of poetry 
from Spenser’s er Tennyson’s, and (which 
is more worth stressing) from Chaucer’s 
in The Knight's Tale—could be made, as indeed 
Mr. Speirs sometimes does make it, without 
recourse to the seasonal myth which he declares 
to be the foundation of the poem’s action. 


But the patience, sincerity and devotion to 
literature which this book shows transcend con- 
troversy; the common reader of poetry can be 
recommended to it without qualification, and the 
professional medizvalist, even if he dislikes it, 
may be irritated by it into the beginnings of some 
critical thought about his subject. 

W. W. ROBSON 


Educated Silliness 


Intimations of Christianity Among the Ancient | 


Greeks. By Simone Weil. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 25s.) 


Miss SIMONE WEIL’s attraction to Christianity 
and the Greek classics takes on a perilous aspect 
because she is approaching the subject, not with 
the humility of a scholar but with the precon- 


ceived notions of an enthusiast. She looks for | 


evidences—and finds them. Beginning with the 
general theory that God seeks man and not the 
other way about, she writes: ‘Notice, that in the 
Gospels ... . it is the Christ who seeks men, or 
else the Father has him fetched by His mes- 


sengers, and then goes on to the story of | 
Persephone, which she glosses thus: Hades is | 


God, aed Persephone the soul he seeks, but he 


cannot heve her without her consent, so he gives | 


her the pomegranate seeds ‘furtively.’ . . . ‘If the 
soul eats this, it is captured for ever . . 
is the grain of mustard seed to which Christ com- 
pares the Kingdom of Heaven.’ In the fairy stories 
there is also ‘evidence.’ Here, God or Christ (she 
tells us) is the beggar Queen reduced by men’s 
deceit, who comes to the room of the sleeping 
King (‘the Soul’), trying to waken him (‘How fares 
my baby, how fares my fawn, once more I come, 
and then never again,’ one recalls the beautiful 
tale). According to Miss Weil—and it is a hazard 
human beings seem to like—always it is touch 
and go whether the soul awakens in time or goes 
to everlasting night. 


The Iliad is represented by Miss Weil as a poem 
expressive of the ills of Might. She cites, as an 
example, this ironic passage (poor soldiers long- 
ing for a quiet life): ‘. . . at the very hour when 
the woodsman goes home to prepare his meal, 
from the valleys and the hills . ... at that hour, 
by their valour, the Danaans broke the: front.’ 
But surely the echo here thrusts forward to 
Shakespeare’s ‘gentlemen in England now a-bed’ 
and is not a protest against war at all, or par- 
ticularly Christian. Miss Weil’s Platonic examples 
of Christian evidences remind one only how 
elaborate in its silliness the educated human mind 
can grow in pursuit of certainties where no proof 
lies. It is a fascinating book but most perverse. 


And the knowledge we may truly find in the- 


Greeks, glimpsed in their brightest moments and 
named Necessity, she does not face. It is a know- 
ledge we carry in our own hearts with fear or 
delight, and it is this: there is no part of Nature 
or of the Universe that is not indifferent to man. 
There is no love here and little Christianity. 
STEVIE SMITH 
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New Year preview 
of Spring Books 
The Royal Dragon 


R. HEWITT 
The full story of Bluebottle, the royal 
Dragon class yacht, by a man who 
was her sailing master for two 
seasons. Illustrated. About 30s. net 


The Story of the Nursery 
MAGDALEN KING-HALL 


The nursery lives of young children 
through the ages. 
16 pages of plates. 


yin 


— 
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About 25s. net 


The Social History 
of Lighting 
W. T. O'DEA 
32 pages of plates. 


About 35s. net 


Exploring the Village 
JOSCELYNE FINBERG 


How to walk through a village and 
link it with history. Jilustrated with 
line drawings. About 25s. net 


A Dictionary 
of British Surnames 
P. H. REANEY 


. The derivation and meaning of about 
20,000 surnames. About 50s. net 


The House of Lords in 


Contemporary Politics 
P. A. BROMHEAD 


With a full discussion of the new 
proposals for reform. About 35s. net 


The Middle East 


in Transition 
Edited by W. Z. LAQUEUR 
A review of recent political and social 
history of the Middle East by 35 


authorities, including Siri Hamilton 
Gibb. About 45s. net 


Danger in the Air 
OLIVER STEWART 
Reconstructs typical air accidents and 

suggests the lessons they teach. 
8 pages of plates. 28s. net 


The Encyclopaedia of 


Flower Arrangement 
J. GREGORY CONWAY 
Everything a flower arranger needs to 
know, by the author of Flowers: East 
West etc. 169 photographs; 4 in 
colour. 42s. net 


and the new ‘How’ series 


for children 


How a Ballet is produced, by JOAN SELBY 
LOWNDES; How money has developed, by 
ARTHUR GROOM; How mountains are climbed, 
by SHOWELL STYLES, each 10s. 6d. net 
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Splendid Lunacy 


Bite on the Bullet, or Under the Spreading 
Atrophy. By S. J. Perelman. (Heinemann, 
16s.) 


Tue New Yorker's is a style that can quickly 
become a bore when used for its own sake. But 
in the work of S. J. Perelman it glitters for all it’s 
worth, and that can be quite a lot. All but three 
of the pieces in Bite on the Bullet first appeared in 
the New Yorker. There is a certain amount of 
repetition, especially in a series called ‘Cloudland 
Revisited,’ about the weepy films of the writer’s 
youth which, seen again, make him rush to the 
nearest vomitorium: the formula is used ten times, 
which is about eight times too many. Yet he is a 
top-flight professional funny-man and though the 
themes are often old, he nearly always triumphs 
over the limitations he sets himself. Even the most 
obviously pot-boiling articles usually have some- 
thing of his splendid lunacy. ‘To kiss anyone 
else,’ exclaims one of his heroines in a moment 
of passionate melodrama, ‘is like a moustache 
without salt.” Only at times does the style seem 
to overpower the intensely individual man; the 
New Yorker gets him down. 

JULIAN MITCHELL 


Golden Boy 


Five Modern No Plays. By Yukio Mishima, 
translated by Donald Keene. (Secker and 
Warburg, 25s.) 


IN many ways, the No seems to be treated in 
Japan today as a pseudo-art, like flower arrange- 
ment and the tea ceremony: its purposeful 
remoteness, fossilisation, exclusiveness, obscurity 
and irrelevance put it in that class, despite its far 
greater literary and historical importance, which 
is basic. My students at Tokyo University found 
it boring, scorned it, and in general were very 
ignorant about it; they preferred Shakespeare, by 
whom they were genuinely excited, and Eliot, on 
whose Murder in the Cathedral more university 
theses have been written in Japan than in 
England. 


Their rejection of No is, of course, no good 
reason for us to reject it too; and one cannot 
pretend, either that the traditional No is dying, 
for as Donald Keene says in his introduction to 
Mishima’s plays, “There are today larger audiences 

- than ever, and new theatres are being built in 
Tokyo, Kyoto and other cities.’ But these 
audiences are not made up of young people, and 
the force behind the building of theatres is often 
official—Japanese governments are very conscious 
of a duty to preserve the native artistic past. 


The fact that Mishima, a man in his early 
thirties, has attempted to revive the No in a 
modern form is therefore interesting in itself, and 
is the more interesting because he is an extremely 
successful and sophisticated writer of novels, short 
stories and film scripts; the golden boy of con- 
temporary Japanese literature, with a reputation 
something like that of Somerset Maugham, Dylan 
Thomas and Scott Fitzgerald combined, if such a 
hybrid can be imagined. Unfortunately, the only 
complete work of his which has previously been 
seen in England is The Sound of Waves, a trivial 
idyll which no Japanese I ever met took seriously. 
These five plays are obviously an attempt at some- 
thing much bigger. That on the whole they fail, in 
English and in print, is only what one would 
expect; the language, the background, the assump- 
tions—these account for some of the trouble. On 
the other hand, to say that ‘the construction isn’t 
good’ (and such a criticism leaps up at once) would 
be like criticising a Japanese room for not having 
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chairs: the Japanese write plays and they sit 
down, just like us, but the context is different. And 
the one play I have seen acted of these five, Hanjo, 
presented in Dr. Keene’s translation, performed 
by amateurs and produced by Mishima himself, 
came across astonishingly well. On the page, I still 
find it, as I did before the performance, rather 
empty and even pretentious; but it has a strange, 
inactive poetry of its own, which lies, perhaps, in 
the gestures and silences the words assume rather 
than in the words themselves, and which therefore 
must be staged before it can be seen. 

Two of the plays make a less qualified impres- 
sion simply at a reading: The Damask Drum and 
Kantan. Here, the modern situations are defined 
with greater precision, the characterisation is 
clearer (particularly in The Damask Drum, with 
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the firmly differentiated old caretaker, dance- 
teacher, couturier, Foreign Office type and callow 
postwar youth), and the typical No juxtaposition 
of bleak tragedy and witty comedy (which in the 
traditional No is split into separate but consecu- 
tively performed plays—the No play proper fol- 
lowed by the kyogen) is given more emphasis. 
These plays retain few of the qualities that Yeats 
saw in No, and those English readers whose know- 
ledge of No is based on At the Hawk’s Well and 
the Waley translations may feel them to be a 
different genre. But Mishima has, however re- 
motely and with whatever overall impression of 
failure, managed to inject some fresh and youth- 
ful blood into one of the oldest and most austere 
of dramatic forms. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 


New Novels 


Devil by the Sea. By Nina Bawden. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

Mooltiki. By Rumer Godden. (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 

The Water Carnival. By Jeremy Bre~xks. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 15s.) 
The New People. By Meriol Trevor. (Macmillan, 15s.) 


THERE is an ill-defined category, somewhere be- 
tween the straightforward psychological novel 
and the story of crime, detection and horror, to 
which Nina Bawden’s new book, Devil by the Sea, 
belongs. It contains no clues and no surprisingly 
ingenious solution—the murderer’s identity is 
plain throughout—nor does it introduce us to that 
strangely unreal but conventional world in which 
even the most ‘literary’ of murder stories take 
place; it is only prevented from being a legitimate 
novel by the fact that the element of suspense is 
frankly its most prominent feature, and by the 
author’s evident feeling that she is justified in 
making the whole thing as ‘nasty’ as possible. In 
a more pretentious type of book, this almost 
childish insistence on nastiness would be a fault; 
yet the quality of Miss Bawden’s writing and her 
acute psychological perception distinguish the 
novel from other high-class thrillers. The scene, 
admirably set, is a scruffy seaside town where a 
little girl has been murdered. Another little girl, 
the heroine, knows the murderer by sight; later, 
knows that he knows this; finally, knows that he 
is after her next. Meanwhile the members of her 
family, engrossed in their own dramas, assume 
that she is making the whole thing up, and her 
little brother blandly denies her. The story is 
made all the more terrifying by the child’s own 
ambiguous feeling for the murderer, to whom 
she is rather attracted. The odd thing about 


thrillers is that addicts happily read about sub-° 


jects which would be considered too disgusting 
for straight fiction. Miss Bawden has had to edge 
her story, however slightly, into this middle 
category, where it can be said that ‘its tension is 
unbearable.’ Her success is such that one feels that, 
that, had she treated her hair-raising theme only a 
little more seriously, it would have been unbear- 
able altogether. 

In Mooltiki Rumer Godden has collected a 
few poems, sketches and stories with an Indian 
background which have a slight charm. The title 
story, about shooting tigers, is the best; some of 
the shorter, pictorial pieces about simple people 
strike an uxintentional note of condescension. 
This is the sort of slim volume which would prob- 
ably never have been published if it had not been 
written by an established novelist. 

The Water Carnival is a good-humoured, high- 
spirited comedy, which seems to me totally 
irrelevant: who and what is being satirised in it, 
and why? A ridiculous snob called Auk-Wilson 
runs a Thames-side hotel and heads a preten- 


tiously arty houseboat colony. Characterisation 
is crude; if the hearty type says ‘Whacko!’ once 
he says it a hundred times, and so on. It is 
moderately readable, but Jeremy Brooks fails to 
impose his fantastic vision of life on his readers, 
and therefore many of his jokes fall flat. 


I was much more amused by Meriol Trevor’s 
The New People, although this is intended to be a 
serious historical novel. It is set in the seventh 
century, at a period of transition between Roman 
Britain and Saxon England. Miss Trevor's 
approach, however, which ranges from cosy 
sentimentality, through arch sophistication to 
complacent solemnity, is relentlessly modern, and 
her technique is that of the superior women’s 
magazine serial. What a waste of research! 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Bullying Bab 
Gilbert: His Life and Strife. By Hesketh Pear- 
son. (Methuen, 25s.) 

Ir is not a pretty picture that Hesketh Pearson 
draws of Sir William Gilbert, who belonged to 
Sullivan as Bourne does to Hollingsworth. It 
shows ‘Bab’ as a big-headed, pig-headed, mean, 
litigious, abusive, bullying man. It also shows 
him as gentle, genial, a good husband and a 
charming companion: but the darker side pre- 
vails. He cheerfully records quarrelling with a 
cabbie, giving him no tip and then going on to 
lose £2 at penny bank. The inflated pomposity 
of his relations with servants and tradesmen is 
pretty well summed up by a passage with his 
barber who asked ‘. . . when they might expect 
anything further from his fluent pen. “What do 
you mean, sir, by fluent pen?” demanded Gil- 
bert. “There is no such thing as a fluent pen. 
A pen is an insensible object. And, at any rate, 
I don’t presume to enquire into your private 
affairs; you will please observe the same reticence 
with regard to mine.” ’ I hope the barber nicked 
him with a razor for that. 


When he became a car owner he was involved 
in more than one man’s share of accidents, but 
never is there the remotest sign (in the book) of 
his thinking it conceivable that the other man 
was not entirely to blame. Although he fails 
to endear, Gilbert, through Pearson, is still a 
dominant figure of the English theatre and a 
condiment of the English language. 

GERARD FAY 
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NEW MONETARY POLICY FOR 1958 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IN their attempts to cure insanity the 
™ doctors often resort to what is 
im known as ‘the shock treatment.’ This 
consists of giving the physical body 
an electric shock or a convulsion induced by some 
drug in the hope (crazy, it seems) that this sudden 
violence will restore the balance of the mind. The 
Chancellor must have been studying this treat- 
ment when he decided, last September, to give 
the body economic the 7 per cent. Bank rate 
shock. (Incidentally, the doctors he consulted 
were not his official economic advisers at the 
Treasury but two outside professors, one of whom 
is said to like this kind of shock.) The people 
whom he regarded as insane. and in need of this 
violent treatment were plainly indicated in his 
speeches—the trade union leaders and the wage 
abitrators who had been putting wages up far 
in advance of the rise in production and produc- 
tivity. That form of madness, the Chancellor said, 
could only end in disaster. I am not suggesting 
that the shock he administered had no momentary 
effect. Trade union militancy temporarily 
diminished and the TUC have even consented tc 
meet ‘the three wise men’ (the Cohen committee) 
on prices, productivity and incomes. But the point 
I wish to make is that there are two snags about 
this shock treatment of insanity which have 
relevance to the economic case. The first is that 
its effects wear off quickly; the second is that if 
it is overdone, it may paralyse some part of the 
body. We must wait until next month, when some 
wage claims reach a climax, to see whether the 
labour leaders and the arbitrators retain their 
mental balance. In the meantime we can begin 
to measure how much the economy has been 
paralysed by a 7 per cent. Bank rate—how much 
industrial investment has been stopped, how far 
commodity prices have been pushed down and 
our customers abroad hit, how much potential 
export trade has been lost, how much business 
enterprise has been shattered and output lost. 






* * * 


The occasion which induced the Chancellor to 
attempt this desperate cure was, as we all know, 
the summer flight from sterling which drained 
our already depleted gold and dollar reserves. If 
Mr. Thorneycroft intends to hold his dear money, 
his credit squeeze and the rest of his deflationary 
paraphernalia until the reserves have been built 
up again to a size big enough to take the strain of 
the next speculative attack on sterling, then we 
must resign ourselves to being a stagnant or re- 
stricted economy for many years to come. In fact, 
we must give up all hope of improving our stand- 
ard of living for the next decade. We have tried 
hard to build up our gold and dollar reserves in 
the last six years and in spite of a flourishing and 
expanding export trade we have failed. Our re- 
serves are lower than they were in 1951. They are 
so small in relation to our current liabilities that 
any considerable drain throws us into a crisis. In 
fact we have been plunged in crisis on the average 
every other year. And so it will go on—in spite 
of all Mr. Thorneycroft’s harsh deflation. As the 
Financial Times remarked in a recent leader, 
foreigners have not given up their long-term bear 
position in regard to sterling. The next speculative 
attack can happen at any time—perhaps this year. 
The last caused us to borrow heavily from the 
IMF and the Import-Export Bank: we have only 
one line of credit left with the IMF. We may be 
sure that this is Mr. Thorneycroft’s last chance of 
survival. 


But the nation will survive if it changes its 
monetary policy, stops increasing its costs and 
lowering its industrial efficiency, steps up its pro- 
ductive investment and resumes expansion of 
output. We must be thinking out a new monetary 
policy which will enable this to happen. All we 
need to do immediately is to protect tae domestic 
economy against the blasts of currency specula- 
tion from outside. Some suggestions on these lines 
have recently been discussed in this column. I 
have drawn attention to the proposals for the 
reform of the sterling area mechanism put for- 
ward by three economists—Mr. Alan Day, Mr. 
Robert Nield and Mr. Peter Wiles. Another pro- 
posal came from an Oxford economist, Mr. 
J. R. Sargent, over the wireless this last weekend, 
advocating the revival of a discriminatory sterling 
area ‘club.’ I was interested to hear the conserva- 
tive Mr. Sargent agree with the radical Mr. Day 
in suggesting that the de facto convertibility now 
given by the Exchange Equalisation Fund to 
foreign holders of transferable sterling (at a small 
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discount of 1 per cent.) should be withdrawn. 
(This would mean letting the transferable sterling 
rate float downwards and if the officials object 
that this would start up ‘commodity shunting’ 
operations again to the detriment of British 
traders, I would allow select British traders to 
make use of depreciated sterling.) The valid point 
which all these economists make is that our ex- 
change crises, our gold and dollar losses, would not 
have been so serious if the foreign holders of 
transferable sterling had not been given this de 
facto convertibility. It is our three Tory Chancel- 
lors who have landed us in the crisis of the reserves 
by giving (without any mandate from their party) 
too much convertibility too soon by abandoning 
discrimination too soon, by dashing for freedom 
too soon. We have got to make a cautious retreat 
to less convertibility and more discrimination. 
This is surely a wiser course than committing our 
economy to an indefinite period of restriction and 
deflation, which in the end will ruin our export 
trade and break up the sterling area. Above all, 
let us stop talking claptrap about ‘sound money’ 
and an ‘honest pound’ and get down to the more 
important business of reviving and reconstructing 
our industry. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Tue end of the long Stock Exchange 
account brought little change in 
sentiment, although some increase 
in business. This is not surprising 
seeing that the portentous advice offered to the 
investor in the weekend press varied from ‘On 
the whole we advise you not to sell’ to ‘On the 
whole we advise you not to buy.’ Personally, I 
could suggest many industrial equity shares 
which are worth selling today and there are many 
stocks worth buying—in the gilt-edged market. 
For example, if the investor is a surtax payer he 
has a choice of two excellent stocks, Exchequer 
2 per cent. 1960 at 93;'s, and Funding 2} per cent. 
1956-61 at 90;%. The gross redemption yields are 
54 per cent. and 5.65 per cent. respectively, which, 
‘grossed up’ with tax at 8s. 6d., are equivalent to 
73 per cent. and 7.8 per cent. respectively. If the 
investor is not a surtax payer he should buy 
Conversion 4 per cent. 1957-58 at 994 to yield 
4 per cent. flat and nearly 6 per cent. to gross 





_Tredemption (7.1 per cent. ‘grossed up’). For a 


medium long-dated stock I favour Treasury (Steel) 
34 per cent. 1979-81 which is full of dividend 
(going ‘ex’ on January 9) at 713. You obtain a 
yield of nearly 5 per cent. and a gross redemption 
yield of 5.9 per cent. (‘grossed up’ 6.9 per cent.). 
For a long-dated stock I like Funding 34 per cent. 
1999-2004 at 644 per cent. to yield 5.45 per cent. 
flat and 5.7 per cent. to gross redemption (6} per 
cent. ‘grossed up’). The gilt-edged market is only 
a few points above the lowest levels it has seen 
for a quarter of a century. Bank rate cannot 
remain indefinitely at 7 per cent. and therefore 
those who buy today are pretty certain of a good 
profit before the year is out. 
a * x 

For the speculator I think there are attractions 
in the OFS developing gold mines. It is perhaps 
tedious to say that before long the price of gold 


will have to be written up, but the point in favour - 


of these gold shares is that the fall in commodity 
prices should mean the end of the rise in gold 
mining costs. The cheapest shares seem to be 
PRESIDENT BRAND at 50s., and PRESIDENT STEYN 
at 28s. 3d. The yield on the first is 10 per cent. 
and on the second 9} per cent. based on the cur- 
rent dividends of 5s. and 2s. 9d., which in due 
course will be increased. More speculative still, 


some of the metal shares which have fallen 50 
per cent. or more should be worth picking up. For 
example, ROAN ANTELOPE (a dear copper producer) 
at 7s. 74d. (after 15s. 6d.) or CONSOLIDATED ZINC 
at 49s. (after 92s. 6d.). The fall in metal prices 
which heralded the current recession will be 
brought to an end long before many industrial 
companies begin to improve their profits. 
* * * 


A shortage of capital is still plaguing the big 
industrial companies. BABCOCK AND WILCOX have 
been forced by a bank overdraft and heavy com- 
mitments to raise more money—partly by a 
debenture issue and partly by a ‘rights’ issue of 
one-in-four at par. On the dividend forecast which 
the directors give for the current year and the next 
the shares have been put on a 13 per cent. 
dividend basis. On the announcement the shares 
immediately fell by 5s. 9d. to 52s. 3d. After allow- 
ing for the value of the ‘rights’ the yield is still 
under 54 per cent., which is unattractive today 
even for a once fashionable ‘nuclear’ share. TATE 
AND LYLE is also faced with a financing problem 
in view of the heavy rise in its stocks and its 
shortage of working capital. The chairman will no 
doubt be making some announcement at the 
meeting next week. With the shares at 55s. to 
yield 5.95 per cent. a ‘rights’ issue could be made 
quite attractive, but let us not forget that in a 
‘bear’ market a new issue invariably has a depres- 
sing effect. The big oil companies’ financing has 
given the market more than it can swallow. 


* * * 


A reader asked me how to invest a capital sum 
which he is receiving in lieu of an annuity for 
himself and his wife. I suggest that he should 
pick up some of the 6 per cent. Debentures 
recently issued which are still free of stamp. For 
example, VICKERS 6 per cent. issued at 96 and 
now 2 premium (25 per cent. paid) and MONSANTO 
6 per cent. debenture issued at 95 now 1} premium 
(50 per cent. paid). Convertible debentures are, of 
course, more attractive and BRITISH PETROLEUM 
6 per cent. issued at 99 now 5 premium (20 per 
cent. paid) and ANGLO-AMERICAN 5j per cent. con- 
vertible unsecured loan stock issued and obtain- 
able at par (25 per cent. paid) should be worth 
including in the portfolio. 
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Exeunt Singing 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 409 
Report by Blossom 


Competitors were asked to provide a Christmas pantomime lyric, having a political flavour, that 
might be sung by one of the following: Widow Twankey, Dandini, Man Friday, Captain Hook, or 


any of the Demon Kings. 


On Christmas Eve my first guess was that the 
majority of entries had been culled second-hand 
from a six-year-old aborigine taken to a panto- 
mime for the first time at the point of a gun. Since 
then I have seen two pantomimes myself and I 
now appreciate the fact that a few of your efforts 
show a lively understanding of the things that 
keep pantomime producers in business. If your 
creative atmosphere was that of an extravagant 
variety entertainment with music largely consist- 
ing of humorous songs way above the heads- of 
young nephews and nieces much too preoccupied 
with ice cream to worry about the noise from the 
stage, you were on the right track. Similarly, a 
light-hearted abandonment of the normal rules of 
metre and rhyme was permissible, since the days 
of Arne and Shield have apparently gone for ever. 
There is always the problem of knowing what sort 
of tunes were at the backs of your minds and I 
have justified many of your verses on the grounds 
that, in the days of the Romans, the ‘chorus’ was 
at one time a singer declaiming recitative to the 
accompaniment of a flute! So the first and 
twentieth centuries have joined together for no 
reason other than to put me in a receptive condi- 
tion of mind as I return to the job of adjudication. 

Complex stage directions, Cinderellas, Robber 
Barons and Humpty-Dumpties were turfed out 
for reasons which are of such long standing that 
they are too tedious to reiterate. One Widow 
Twankey offered: 


My delight on a Friday night 
Is a supper of faggots and peas. 


I failed to see the political affinity until the last 
line which I reproduce without comment: 
‘Faggotski, faggotski, commissar, please!’ Diony- 
sius had the brilliant idea of associating Man 
Friday in a rather topical way with Christmas 
Island and suggesting the tune ‘Pennies [Penney’s] 
from Heaven’; although the entry is not as good 
as those of the prizewinners this approach earns 
half a guinea for its originality—enter the Good 
Fairy! 

B. Davies decided to retire his Captain Hook 
to the following: 


Yo! Ho! Ho! So now I’ve got to go! 

A directorship in industry 

Will teach me in a week more about a leak 
Than forty years’ experience at sea! 


W. G. Daish was another that exhausted himself 
in one verse, but his single word in parenthesis is 
a model well worth examining; his Window 
Twankey sings: 

Widows like me don’t hardly care to mention 

The cost of living coupled with our pay; 

How we fiddle with a liddle bidda pension 

To make ends meet the acrobatic way. (Action.) 


A prize of one and a half guineas goes to J. 
Sweetman for the following entry which strikes 
just about the right note: 


When.Mr. Crusoe came last month 
He very soon put me right, 

With a purchase tax on coconuts 
To pay for bonfire night. 


Cuorus: For Robinson he’s a Tory, 
And I’m a Socialist 
And we’ve made the parrot 
A Liberal-National-Non-Interventionalist. 


I didn’t know what a risk I ran, 
When I lived all by myself, 
Without any rates or taxes 

To pay for my National Health. 


CHORUS 


We’ve started National Service, 
We've called us up last week. 

And I’m on duty on Christmas Day, 
At the top of Spyglass Peak. 


CHORUS 


Joyce Johnson will have to be content with a very 
honourable mention for something which could 
have the herd behind me _ singing Widow 
Twankey’s very catchy chorus instead of playing 
leapfrog (?): 
Where’s me Brite and where’s me SNO 
Just rinse them oncely, twicely, 
FOAMISUDS and WYTERGLO 
Should get the dirt off nicely. 


Vera Telfer, still with Widow Twankey, earns 
three guineas because . . . well, see for your- 
selves : 


I take in the washing for NATO, 

It really is rather a mess; 

When it gets in a tangle, I must use the mangle, 
As they don’t like it put in the press. 


I take in the washing for Khrushchev 
After an embassy spree; 

I find I can cope if he favours soft soap, 
Salts of lemon’s too drastic for me. 


I take in the washing for bankers, 
Who pay me the rate for the job; 
But one autumn week my sink sprang a leak 
And it cost them a couple of bob. 


I take in the washing for bosses; 

I haven’t much use for the plebs; 

But I’m sorry to say that after next May, 
I can do no more work for the debs. 


The remaining entries range from mediocre to 
poor; the best of the worst, as it were, have been 
sent by Rhoda Tuck Pook and Gloria Prince. The 
only other entry that did not look as though it 
had been written in a Christmas shopping queue 
came from Allan M. Laing, and for this he 
receives the last guinea : 


I’m the Demon King Inflation: 
I’ve lots of sly devices 

To help along the naughty game 

Of reckless spending, without shame, 
And rising costs and prices. 


I chuckle when I see the pound 
Take still another knocking: 
I nudge landlords to raise the rent, 
And at the Bank Rate’s seven per cent., 
A scornful snook I’m cocking. 


(Here six verses are omitted.) 


And if [ have my wicked will, 
There’ll be a fine sensation, 

With five-pound notes a penny each, 

And won't that raise a horrid screech 
(Ha! Ha!) from all the nation. 


PRIZES 


The Good Fairy has been and gone, 
By now you know the worst; 

The four lines here are just for those 
That read the last bit first. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 412 
Set hy A. M. O. S. 


Most people living in, or having visited, London, 
are familiar with the clever rhyming advertise- 
ments in the Tubes and Underground which finish 
up with the line: ‘There is no substitute for wool.’ 
In view of the modern attempt to make this a 
smokeless country, competitors are invited to 
voice the views of the Old Guard of the Open 
Fire in not more than 16 lines of verse, ending 
with the line: ‘There is no substitute for coal.’ 
Prize: six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
412, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by January 
14, Results on January 24. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 


ACROSS 





973 


DOWN 


1 Puss takes a short drink, with a mint flavour (6). 
4 Scarf hem, with flutings (8). 
9 Citizen of Venice objected to the rating here (6). 
10 All I turn to is irrational for her (8). 
12 Subside about mistake, or wander off? (8) 
13 Valued but with a lever, no doubt (6). 
15 There’s enough food to satisfy a glutton (4). 
16 — result of employing a new broom 
19 ia for the motorists who anticipate 
trouble on the road? (10) 
_ 20 You must appear in position to mark time (4). 
23 Assaults in Hollywood? (6) 
25 Meet the Indian about dawn in the gardens (8). 
27 Lay round a car in reverse (8). 
28 The little hound swallows the big bird (6). 
29 ‘Nor winks the gold fin in the —— font’ 
(Tennyson) (8). 
30 Novel estate seems to be encircled (6). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Ch tury y 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened at noon on January 14 and addressed: Crossword No. 973, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


1 Just the confection for a motor picnic (7). 

2 ‘He traces the steam-engine always back to 
the ——’ (Disraeli) (3, 6). 

3 Conversely go to bed by rotation (2, 4). 

5 Had news, it seems, of the rabble (4). 

6 o she, as a result of ‘The Rape of ihe Lock’? 


7 Chief of the fallen angels (5). 
8 In position and ready for the market to open 


GC: 2. 
11 Swift kind of girl (7). 
14 Doormen at Cruft’s? (7) 
17 Salute for the successful oculist (4, 5). 
18 an no credit when you discover money 
» 4). 
19 ism. view that indicates the need to shut down 
21 Control is wanted in that particular place (7). 
22 A legislator before the current (6). 
24 Folded garments look very sedate (5). 
26 ‘Without the meed of some melodious ——’ 











(Milton) (4). 


bers’s T ieth Cen Dicti 





Solution on January 17 


The winners of Crossword No. 971 are: Mrs. B. W. Devas, Broad 
Campden, Glos., and Mrs. J. 
Edinburgh, 4. 


Solution to No. 971 on page 28 


K. Gemmitt, ta Arboretum Road, 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 134. Specially contributed by 
Cc, P. KING-FARLOW (Richmond) 
BLACK (10 men) 


YW WY, 


ty 
WU, Y UY 











YM “a 

















WHITE (12 men) 
WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Mansfield: 


Q-B 8, threat B-K 4. 1... B-B 7ch; 2 B-Kt7. 1... 
B-K 8ch; 2B-Kt2.1...K-Q3; 2Q-R6. 1...K- 
B 5; 2 B-K 5. Attractive cross-checker with two flight 
squares thrown in, a 


This weck’s game is a far-sighted and imaginative 
attack by the brilliant but erratic grandmaster, Alexan- 
der Tolush; the strength of the attack is far from 
obvious at first sight, and deep insight as well as con- 
siderable courage must have been needed to undertake 
it. White might just have escaped (though he would 
have been lucky to do so), but—moved perhaps by one 

f these obscure but not uncommon suicidal impulses 
that occur just as one is emerging from one’s difficulties 
—he abandoned his natural line of defence and at once 
fell victim to a combination of great brilliance. 


White, Bertok (Yugoslavia). Black, ToLusH (USSR). 
Opening, Dutch. Europa Cup, Vienna, 1957. 
1P-Q4 P-K B4 20 Q x Pfe) P-BS5! 
2P-K Kt3 Kt-K B3 21 Kt x KtP(f) Q~x Kt 

3 B-Kt 2 K3 22Q0xB P-B6 
4K Kt-B3 B-K 2 23P xP PxP 
50-0 0-0 24 B-R 1 Q-B 4(g) 
6 P-Kt 3 P-Q Kt3 25 Kt-K 3 Q-R 6 
7 Kt-K 5 P-B 3 26 R-Q4 K Kt-Kt 5 
8P-QB4(a) B-Kt2 27 Kt x Kt Kt x Kt 
9 B-R 3 BxB 28 R x Ktch QxR 
10 Kt x B P-03 290 x BP R-K 7 
11 Kt-Q3 P-K4!(b6) 30Q x KtP O-K 5 
12 Kt-B2 Q Ki-Q2 31 Q-R 5 (f) R-B 4 
13 Q-B1 Q-B 2 32 O-Q8ch K-Kt2 
14 Q-Kt2 QR-K! 33 Q-Q7ch K-Kt 3 
ISP xP Px P 34 Q-O6ch K-Kt 2 
16QR-Q1 P-K 5 35 Q-Kt 4? (i) R x BP! 
17 Ki-B Kt-K 4 36 QO-B 3 ch K-Kt 3 
18 O-R 3(c) P-K Kt 4! 37 R-K 1 (/) R-K 
19 Kt-R 3 Q-Kt2!(d) 38 K-B1 P-B 7!! (k) 
! 
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(a) Here, or on ei move, B-Kt 2 should be played, followed 
Kt-Q 2 and P-K Method adopted is too slow and leaves 
ite’s Q Kt badly placed. 

(5) Neatly exploiting 7" of Kt on R 3, since 12 P x P, 

P x P; 13 Kt x P? loses to 13... Q-K 2! 

(c) While this move leads to a violent attack by Black, it is hard 

to find anything satisfactory: White has drifted into a bad position. 

(d) Very fine—much stronger than the obvious P-K R 3. 

(e) 20 P-K B 4 is better though after 20... P x P e.p.; Black’s 


~_ is preferable. 
22 Kt x P, Kt (3)}-Kt 5; 23 Kt-R 


(f) 21 P x P, P x P; 
Q-Q B 2! threatening R-R | and Kt-B 6 ch or 23 P_K 3. Kt- 


B 
ch; 24B x K . R x Kt; 26P x R, Q-R 
or21P x P,P x P; 22 P-B3,P x P; 23'P BB 4; 24 'K-R 1, 
Kt (3)-Kt 5!; 25 Q x P (25 P x Kt, B x Bch), Kt x R P!; 
26K x Kt, Q-Kt 6 ch; 27 K-Kt 1, Kt x P ch; 28 R x Kt, 
rr R; 29 R-Q 2, R-K 8 ch; 30 Kt x R,Q x Kt ch: 31 B-B I, 
Q x R. These variations show the force of Black’s attack. 


(g) Here 24... Kt (3)-Kt 5!, 
stronger. 


(h) White threatened R-K 8. 

(i) White might save the game by Q-Q 7 ch, since after 33 
R-B 2; 34 Q-Q 5 he should draw the ending. Now ‘he gets” a 
shattering blow. 

P-B 7 ch; 39 K-Kt 2 


(/) 37 R_ x R, Q-K 8 ch; 38 R-B 1, 
Q-K 5 ch; 40 K-R 3, R-R 4 mate. 

(k) A problem- like finish: 39 R x R, Q x B mate, or 39 B x Q, 
P x R=Q mate. 


threatening Kt x R P is even 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


To live ‘up on the tops’ is to challenge the elements, 
have the wind tugging at the roof, pushing smoke 
back down the chimney and wailing in the keyhole, 
but those who live there are used to it, like the lean- 
ing trees and hedges. The gale we hardly notice in 
the village rips across the bare fields up there, 
trundling bits of dead briar from brokén hedges 
before it, and combing the whole land with an 
invisible comb. Although the storm had ended when 
I walked up to look about me, there was evidence 
of its passing in the straw that decorated a hawthorn 
in a cottage garden, a fallen rose trellis blocking a 
path, and a tumbled feeding-trough that should have 
sipod where bullocks are usually foddered. ‘Didn’t it 
blow!’ said an old fellow with weatherbeaten cheeks 
as he came out to retrieve a piece of corrugated iron 
formerly used to confine his chickens. I agreed, but 
couldn’t recall that the gale had ‘disturbed me in the 
night. No one up on the top had failed to know about 
it, however, for as I passed through the hamlet I 
saw signs of the wildness of that night everywhere. 
This was the aftermath, the extraordinary calm in 
which people come out to look at lifted slates, the 
damp patch on the limewashed wall and odds and 
ends of their possessions lying drunkenly about their 
gardens. I saw it and was thankful to think that I live 
in a sheltered hollow. 


Rookery ACTIVITY 
The gregarious habit of rooks is the thing about 
them that fascinates most people, I think. If it doesn’t 
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always fascinate, it certainly infuriates farmers or 
people who live too close to the rookery. I find rooks 
and their conversations interesting at a distance, par- 
ticularly in spring and early summer when breeding 
increases their activity. For a good part of the year, 
however, the nearest rookery to me appears to be 
tenanted by only a few birds. They are, I suppose, 
the true residents, the larger numbers being the ofi- 
spring at one time and ‘visitors’ at others, but the 
other day I am sure there was something special on, 
for the rookery was the centre of a great congregation 
discussing something of importance. The sound could 
be heard quite a long way away from the place. It 
may have been one of those significant days in the 
lives of the rooks, for we have recently passed the 
shortest day of the winter and an unusually brilliant 
streak of sunlight illuminated the sky. The language 
of rooks is a closed book to man, but it could have 
been that alternate outbursts were applause and dis- 
sension over some subject debated. This disturbance 
continued until the light faded, the sky frowned and 
the now silent rooks sat clustered in the branches, a 
score of black groups rather indistinct in the gathering 
dusk. 


A SHEPHERD’S WRATH 

An unusually large flock of sheep was being moved 
from one place to another and the shepherd, aided 
by a boy, seemed to be taking things gently so that 
the whole business was bound to take time. I drew in 
to allow the jostling mass to pass me and watched the 
flock flowing to a fork where a dog stood sentinel. 
The leading ewe hesitated and the dog crouched 
in anticipation. Perhaps it was consideration for her 
condition on the part of the flockmaster that made 
him shout a caution to the dog, but it proved a fatal 
weakness. The dog paused. In a moment an un- 
matronly rush began and the leading ewe had the 
whole flock bobbing behind her as she took the 
wrong turn and bolted into an open gate and a turnip 
field. The shepherd shouted at the dog, threw his 
stick on the ground and behaved with quité startling 
temperament for one of his calling. | went slowly 
past while he commanded the boy and dog to restore 
the sheep to the road, his curses quite lost upon me, 
my knowledge of Welsh: being painfully inadequate 
at all times. 


BEAN SOWING 

If a sowing of broad beans was overlooked in 
autumn the omission can, .to some extent, be com- 
pensated for by making one in January, providing the 


ground remains soft. Dwarf or one of the talle: 
varieties may be chosen. Sow three inches deep, six 
inches between each, with yard between doubie 


ranks in which rows are set nine 


inches apart, 
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wage $ ead yung sone MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK, Applications are Sais, 10-1, JANUARY 6th, 1958, at 8 p.m. FRIENIS 
letters. Minimum 2 24 nes, Box numbers invited now the I ute of Almoncrs from POGETRY-READING BY MR. JOHN BETJE- HOUSE (GARDEN ENTRANCE), EUSTON 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement candidates with a recognised diploma or degree MAN and Soirée, 7.45 p.m. 15 Jan., 1958. Arts ROAD, N W.1 “ARE JEWS NEWS? 
Debartment The Spectator Ltd. in social studics for admission to the course of Council, 4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. Tickets Speakers: JAM ES ¢ AME RON. BRIAN INGLIS 
sine: tar whip ~ lage Sowa training starting October 1958. Enquiries also 10s. from The Will!am Morris Socicty, 35 EASTERMAN, SYDNEY JACOPSON 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. | welcomed from social workers with these | Hendon Avenue, N.2. rman; Dr. S. A. MILLER. ADMISSION 





















APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ol RNAL ASM, The British Medical Associa- 
tion quircs an editorial assistant for their 
s li ised medical journals, Graduate with some 
€ :. S$ ry according to age and 
experience. Staff pension scheme.—Aponly Sub- 
Editor,. Special Journais Department, B.M.A. 
House, Tavistock Square, W-C.1, giving particu- 
lars of age, qualifications and experience. 

Ss lee no R BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
falmost: facir aring Cross Station). Al! office 
stall (i, & f. ). TEM. 














Typewriting, Duplicating. 
WOMAN GRADUATE required by Merchant 
Rankeeg for Research Department. Work wou'd 
primarily involve extracting and arranging of 
economic and investment matcrial. Please write 
- erience and qualifications to Box 
DE/92, c/o 95 Bisho psgate, B.C.2. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepicd up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 





tating age, exp 





? HEA t R LE 
TOWER. 7 7.30, “Fan. 9, 8, 9, 3 “10. 11, 1958. 
Thackeray's. THB ROSE AND THE ‘RING. 
Real Christmas fare, Can. 5111 (Can, 3475 be- 
fore 6), Canonbury Place, N.1. 


1 (5. lines). qua 








wish to at fy as hp yners. Immediate appiica- 
tions could be considered tér a few vacancies ‘n 
the course beginning March 1958. For applica- 
tion forms, and also information about univer- 
sity courses of training for me tl social work, 
bursaries for fees and maintenance, ete., write 
to the Insiitute of Almoners, 42 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Ea‘on Square, 
S.W.1. Term begins 1 January. Classes and 
Lectures on the Spamish Janguage, literature and 
culture, Library of over 10,000 volumes. Courses 
at the Spanish Universi‘ies. Special preparation 
classes for the Certificate of the Institute of 
Spain, and the Diploma of the University of 
Madrid (advanced level). for full details apply 
to the Secretary, SLOane 8381. 

ISRAEL IN DANGER? Public  mecting, 
Mostyn Hotcl, Portman Street, W.1. Tuesday, 
Januaty 7th, 8 p.m. Speakers : Dr. W. von Weis}, 
Director European Buresu of General Zionism; 
Mr. Guy Eden, Dip!omatic Correspondent and 
Broadcaster; Mr. Y. Shek, First Secretary Isracl 
Entbassy. Chairman: Samuel Latidman. For re- 
served seats apply Mrs, Allen, Hon. Sec., General 
Ziomist Organisation, 43 Russell Gardens, 
N.W.11. Tel.: SPE, 3328. 


“LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PAINTINGS.” 
Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
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SPIRITUALISM proves survival. 
London H.Q., 33 Bcigrave 
51 


Demonstrations. 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 53 
THE FOLIO SOCIETY, 
Photographs of 19th Century 
Gernsheim Collection. Jan, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, I 
lectures in various subjects, com 
ary, will be held during the § 





70 Bre 
Authors from the 
6th to Fri. 3ist. 

SONDON. 


Lectures and 


ok Strect,. W.1. 


Publi 
nmencing 13 Janu- 
pring term in the 


lunch hour (1.15 to 2 p.m.) and in the evening 


Admission free and without ticket.—Full 
University 


from Publications Officer, 
London, Gower Street, W.C.1 ( 
required). 
UNIVERSITY OF 
three lectures on ** The Relief: 
Life and Thought’’; Gi) “Grave 
(iii) “Votive Relicfs* will be de 


LONDON: A 


details 
College, 
stamped envelope 


course of 
its Place in Greek 
Reliefs’; Gi) and 
livered by Profes- 


sor Bernard Ashmole (Oxford) at 5.30 p.m. on 


13, 14 and 
(Gustave Tuck Lecture Theatr 
ADMISSION FREE, 
James Henderson, Academic R 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A 


lectures on “The Community 


16 January at U 
WITHOUT 


niversity College 
ce), Gower Street. 
TICKET. 
egistrar. 

course of three 
of Problems in 


Comparative Law” wil) be delivered by Professor 
F. F. Stone (Tulane University of Lou'siana) at 


5 p.m. on 13, 
College, 
WITHOUT TICKET. James 
demic Registrar. 


20 and 27 January at King’s 
Strand, W.C.2. ADMISSION 


FREE, 
Henderson, Aca- 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, East End 


Academy, 1957-58. Last three 
Saturday 11-6, Sunday 2-6. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


days. Today and 
Admission free. 


_ Entrance, 








COURSES OF STUDY FOR 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 


Entrance, Degrees, & Diplomas 
U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students for 


General Certificate of Education (for 
Faculty requirements, or 
Direct Entry to Degree), and higher 
exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. (obtainable without 
residence), also various Diplomas and 
Certificates. The College has a stati 
of highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 


% PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
SET TE EL 





io 
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palit et AS, asa 


PERSONAL 


ARE YOU MARRIED? If so, don’t consult 
The Grosvenor Marriage Bureau at 168 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. Victoria 3761. 

CANCER PATIENT (572775), young woman 
(23), recently married, now in London hospital, 
condition very advanced. Husband visits as 
much as possible but finds fares from Wales a 
heavy strain on income. Please help us to care 
for her. Jewellery welcomed. National Society 
for Cancer es Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria 
Street, 

CHURCH RTHOLIC What is it? Set of 
twelve booklets by authoritative writers, 5s. per 
set, These will meet your need.—Write Secre- 
tary, Catholic Course, 19 Marylebone Road, 








-London, N.W.1. 





DAVID BLACKSTONE LTD. and Corneal 
Contact Lenses Ltd., who have over 20 years’ 
experience in the manufacture of precision lenses, 
«wish to announce that they have no connection 
with any other firm advertising Micro, Corneal 
and Contact Lenses. For advice, details of easy 
payments and free booklet of our newest im- 
Proved lenses write to Dept. 274, 115 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GER. 2531. 197a 
Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel.: REG. 6993. 


FOOTBALL.—Particulars of statistical method 
of forecasting results.—-Box 1355. 


FILL YOUR PIPE with real good stuff, Enjoy 
Tom Long with every puff. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, 
especially collections and gold. 1958 Cat. of 
English coins 9s. 3d. Bulletins 6d.—B. A. Seaby, 
tan ie _ Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: 


HIT AND MISS methods are not used at Phyllis 
Bamattre’s Marriage Bureau. All clients are in- 
terviewed before acceptance and treated as indi- 
viduals, — Write for details: 2nd floor, 12/14 
Denman St., W.1. 


HYPNOTIST Ralph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders, Sun, to Thurs. SPE 3901. 


INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, home and 
overseas.—VCC, 34 Honeywell Rd., S.W.11. 


‘INTRODUCTIONS’ of 29 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1 (HYDe Park 1281—Mon. /Fri., 
10-5.30), offers a strictly confidential service to 
persons genuinely seeking marriage partners.— 
Write or telephone for further details. Inter- 
views by appointment. 


INVESTMENT opportunities for persons with 
limited capital. —BCM/Business § School, W. W.C.1. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning, — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.i. D.X. 

MAKE FRIENDS talk about your good meals 
by giving them Rayner’s delightful Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 


PRIVATE TREATMENT in iliness can be very 
expensive, But if you belong to B.U.P.A. most 
of your nursing home charges are paid for you. 
Modest annual subscription includes dependants. 
Write for literature (if aged under 65) to: 
British United Provident Association, E.L/4, 
Provident House, Essex Street, London, W C.2, 






































REDCLIFFE FESTIVAL CHOIR meets Thurs- 
days, 7.30-9.30 p.m., St. Luke’s Church, Redcliffe 
Sq., S.W.10. New ‘members, 76a Redcliffe Sq. 
FRE, 8521, 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 971 


ACROSS.—1 Prorogue. 5 Church, 9 Badinage. 
10 Orwell. 12 Inarm. 13 Iron mould. 14 Analo- 
Bically. ea. 21 Repressed. 23 Knell. 
24 Orin 25 Inhabits. 26 Sentry. 27 Blue 
moon, 

DOWN .—1 Public. 2 Old lag. 3 Ornaments. 
4 Ungainliness 6 Harem, 7 Ruefully. 8 Holidays. 
11 Longitudinal. 15 Checkmate, 16 Ochreous. 
17 Campaign. 19 Merino. 20 Alison. 22 Endor, 





THE MOST -MEMORABLE TOAST is that 
which is buttered and.spread with BURGESS 
Anchovy Paste. - 

WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white woo! blankets. any weight accepted.— 
F. A. Blakeley Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 











WANTED 


WANTED, genuine Cossack cap in good con 
dition. Offers to Box 1543. 











EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, — Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A, (S), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. _ 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com 
mercial, Genera] Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. —Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 








Selsey-on-Sea, Sussex, Girls prepared for Con~ 
mon Entrance. Vacancies for next term. Selsey 
2176. 

MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
grade secretarial appointments for graduates and 
other well-educated girls. New group begins 6th 
Jan. (Next group 17th Feb.) Foreign languages. 
Individual attention, Excellent results.—For full 
details and interview apply to the Principal, 62 
Bayswater Road, London, W.2. PAD. 3320. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


GORDONSTOUN SCHOOL, Entrance Scholar- 
ships to a total value of £3,000 per annum are 
offered for award in 1958. Age limits: 12-14 on 
ist March, 1958 for academic and Royal Navy 
Scholarships: 14-15 on Ist March, 1958 for Mer- 
chant Navy awards. Written examination at 
present school on 26th,~27th, 28th February. 
Details on application to Admissions Master, 
Gordonstoun, Elgin. Closing date for receipt of 
entry forms 8th February. 








COLLEGE 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS 

The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will, 
in March next, SELECT CANDIDATES for 
EXAMINATION for the FOUNDATION in 

MAY and ADMISSION to the COLLEGE in 

SEPTEMBER 

The number of vacancies will be two or pro- 
bably three. The Boys elected are intitled to 
Board and Education free of charge. Candidates 
must be Children of Parents who are, from inno- 
cent misfortune during their own lives, unable to 
give suitable Education to their children, or 
who have died without leaving sufficiem funds 
for that purpose. They must be over 11 and under 
14 years of age complete on 31st May next. 

Mr. I. R. PIFMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, 2, Clerk to the Governors will 
supply Forms of Application, which must be 
lodged before 15th February. 

NO APPLICATION RECEIVED AFTER 15th 
FEBRUARY CAN BE CONSIDERED. 

Edinburgh. 
January, 1958. 








LITERARY 


JANUARY 3, 1958 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. TASMANIAN 


and Raspberry 35s, All post paid. 
delivery SHILLING COFFEE CO LTD., 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Nothwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheumatism 
Stands as it has stood for 5,000 years; that power- 
ful purifier and healer given by Nature for the 
use of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving rheuma- 
tism at its roots, Send 52s. 6d. for 1,000 
tablets, six months’ treatment, and interesting 
booklet about garlic, that immemorial remedy of 
Nature.—Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemea!l Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valuable 
source of vitamins especially of the B group. 
Quick and easy to make—beginners need not 
doubt their ability to follow our recipe. The 
whole family will enjoy it. Our Health & Fitness 
Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 100% 
stone ground at our water mill at Felsted, Essex. 
The wheats are specially selected and organica!ly 
grown. It can also be used for scones, biscuits, 
shortbread, etc. Prices, post free, including re- 
cipes: 6 Ib. bag, 7s. 3d.; 14 Ib. bag, 13s. 6d.— 
Write H. GRAY JONES, HEATH (HEALTH) 
MILL, 8 Orchard House, Mill Road, Chelms- 
ford, Essex. 








ACCOMMODATION 





MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
YEAR. If you've always meant to write BEGIN 
NOW, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show-you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspondence 
with time limit. — Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. GRO. 8250. ‘There are LSJ students 
all over the world.” 





OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training. 
Easter term 13th January.—Tel. 55966. Pros. 
OXFORD, MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349. 
Comprehensive training for high-grade Secretarial 
appointments for students of good general educa- 
tion, Foreign Janguages. Smal! classes, individual 
attention. NEW GROUP BEGINS 7th JAN- 
UARY (NEXT GROUP 25th FEBRUARY.) 
Prospectus on application. 


PAINTING GIVES JOY. Artist (Exhibitor, 
R.B.A., R.O.1., Paris Salon, etc.) has vacancy 
for two private pupils in warm light studio. 
West London. Beginners welcome. EAL. 2888. 





PORTUGUESE & SPANISH Evening Classes. 
New term begins 13th January.—Details from 
The Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. 
SLO. 7186. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ, B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford (Est. 1894) 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK. 8392. 

ST, GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates. 
Day and resident students. English courses for 
foreign students. New courses, 7 Jan. & 15 Apr., 
1958. Apply J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab), 2 
— Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 
831. 














ENVOI poetry magazine; sample free. — Seven 
Levels, North Place, Cheltenham. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fictio hg Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent t, London, W.1. 
KNOW-HOW brings Waitine Success. No 
Sales—No Fees. FREE gyeaqt’s subscription to 
Britain’s foremost magazme for Writers. Send 
for free R.1 “Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success,’ B.A. Schoo] of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


SHORT STORY WRITING—WRITING FOR 
RADIO & TV. Learn the modern techniques of 
Short Story and Script preparation. Write NOW 
to the Registrar (Dept. W.26), MERCER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 69 Wimpole 














- Street, London, W.1. 


COUPLE (grammar school teachers) require, 
April or earlier, two unfurnished rooms, kitchen; 
bathroom; preferably fairly central, near Baker- 
loo or Northern lines, Box 1542. 

UNIV. lecturer, 34, seeks share furnished/unf, 
flat or room with k. & b., pref. central. CANon- 
bury 8725. 








HOTELS 


1L.0.W. WINTER WARMTH 
Enjoy the experience of gentler winter in Farring. 
ford. Stay in the Island’s loveliest locale, relish- 
ing modern amenities, superb food and service 
at the Farringford Hote] and its cosy cottages. 
Fully licensed. A.A. R.A.C. Details from the 
Manager. 

FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 

Freshwater, 1.0.W. 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 
CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS not mass pro- 
duced. If you dislike group travel you will find our 
prices AND personal service just what you want. 
Brochure from: Business and Holiday Travel Ltd., 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, 
W.C.2. WHItehall 4114. 

















WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet for new writers. R.I. 
students have sold works to 1,750 editors—a 
record without parallel.—Regent Institute (Dept. 
85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 








SHOPPING BY POST 


ARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
PAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
VENISON—Have you tried this delicious meat 
from the Highlands of Seotiand? For Price List 
and Free Booklet of Recipes write to JOHN 
ROGER & SON, 28 Union Street, Dundee. 








CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS, 2 weeks, wonder- 
ful centres, best parts of Europe, comfortable 
hotels, sightseeing tours, and individual holidays, 
Easter to September. 

IUGOSLAVIA, Coach and Cruises. £30 to £54. 
MACEDONIA & GREECE. Three weeks. 
About £80. 

BAVARIAN ALPS, £36 5s. 

Also Vienna Switzerland, Tyro!, Costa Brava, 
Riviera Holland, Brussels, eic. 

E.T.A. Tours 357 Strand, LONDON, W.C.2. 
FARM HBOLIDAYS.—1958 Guide describes 
Britain’s best Holiday farmhouses, 900 farms, 
illustrated. 3/10 post paid. Farm Guide, 18ec 

High Street, Paidsley. 


50-TON KETCH. 6 berths, cruises France, 
Spain.—Hebe, Canal Basin, Exeter. 

















Manager: 





Gilbert J. Anderson, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.B.S. 


Eastbourne Mutual 
Building Society 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


INVESTMENTS RECEIVED £5 to £5,000 


Assets exceed £6,500,000 Reserves exceed £335,000 
Prospectus free on request 


147 TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE 


Telephone Eastbourne 2173 











new 5th edition! 


the 
BOOK 
of the 
STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


*‘No book about the Stock Exchange is so compre- 
hensive...” 


Daily Mail 


For students and all those connected with 
the Stock Exchange, this werk provides a 
lucid and intimate account of the institution, 
and its complex workings. In addition to 
being the standard text-book for investors, 
bankers and students, it provides a first 
class reference book for members. 45/- net 





by 
F. E, ARMSTRONG 


PITUAN 
Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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